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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 
HE most momentous event of the week is the spread 
of the insurrection in Macedonia, its chiefs having 
“in despair” called the whole population to arms. The 
Bulgarian section of the people in particular has responded, 
thirty thousand men fairly armed are reported out, and, as 
they adopt the true tactics of guerilla war, the troops are 
baffled in their attempts to bring about great actions. It must 
be remembered that the Turks fight best in masses, and that 
the Bulgarians, who also have Mongol blood in their veins, 
areas stubborn as their oppressors. The whole Mahommedan 
population is, however, fearfully excited, and, supported by 
the troops, may pursue a policy of extermination. The move- 
ment extends from Salonica to the Adriatic, and the Asiatic 
troops, bewildered by the number and dispersion of their 
adversaries, unpaid, and half starved, are likely to commit 
fiendish excesses. As yet, however, both the Austrian and 
Russian Governments hold aloof, though a Russian Consul 
who threatened a Turkish sentry having been murdered by 
him, the Russian people begin to press upon the authorities 
of St. Petersburg. The precise demand of the insurgents, 
formulated in a circular to the Powers, is for a Christian 
Governor-General, with independent powers of internal ad- 
ministration, the usual method by which the Christian pro- 
vinces of Turkey have been rescued from their intolerable 
oppression, 


The British Government as yet supports the neutrality pro- 
fessed by Austria and Russia. Mr. Balfour on Monday 
explained this to the House of Commons, and volunteered the 
opinion that as yet the “ balance of criminality” in Macedonia 
lay on the side of the insurgents. The Times, however, though 
it usually endorses this opinion, had on Thursday the gener- 
osity and justice to publish a letter from its late correspondent 
in Macedonia exposing the truth. Mr. Balfour is misinformed, 
he asserts, by the British Consuls, who obtain their information 
from Turkish officials, who not only have an interest in con- 
cealment, but who, being Turks, do not consider the slaughter 
of infidels with accomp: sniments of outrage an atrocity. In 
months of careful inquiry he could obtain no confirmation of 
the stories of Bulgarian cruelties, which are, in fact, inventions 
intended to withdraw from them the sympathies of Europe. 
He is of opinion that “terrible things” may have been done 
to “ traitors,” but the evidence offered by the Vali of Salonica 
proved, on investigation at the hospital, to be illusory. 
The Turks said to be victims had walked away, while many 





rises, and the rising is not instantly crushed, the Austrian 
Fleet will appear off the town with the full approval of Ger- 
many. This occurred a few months ago during the first 
disturbances, and it will occur again. The statesmen who 
really govern Austria expect that if the Balkans are ever 
partitioned, Constantinople will fall to Russia and Salonica to 
themselves, and even now they look to the latter place as their 
own depét for a future Asiatic trade. They will not allow it 
to pass into the hands of a new, and possibly revolutionary, 
Power; yet if they defend it, as they can do from the sea, they 
must continue defending, and another great blow will have 
been inflicted on the independence of Turkey, and a great step 
taken towards the partition of which Austrians and Russians 
dream. 


The new Pope was crowned in the Basilica of St. Peter last 
Sunday in the presence of forty thousand spectators, chiefly 
belonging to the lower classes of Rome. The ceremonial was 
of the old magnificent character, and the tiara, or “ triple 
crown,” was placed on tho Pope’s head, and he was recognised 
as “Father of Princes and Kings” and “ Vicar of Christ.” 
The Pope, who looked “most dignified,” recited his prayers 
and gave his benediction in a clear, ringing voice; but the 
length of the proceedings, the intense heat, and probably his 
own emotion, exhausted his Holiness, and when the ceremony 
concluded he was ina fainting condition. Indeed, it is said 
by an observer who was ina position to watch him closely 
that Pius X. showed symptoms of heart weakness, which will 
cause among those about him lively anxiety. He has ap- 
pointed Cardinal Vincent Vannutelli, brother of the better- 
known Cardinal Seraphino Vannutelli, Secretary of State, 
which may or may not indicate some decided change of 
policy. It seems now to be admitted that although Austria 
did not interpose a formal Veto, the Austrian Government 
did formally signify through its Cardinals that the election of 
Cardinal Rampolla would be regarded as an unfriendly act. 
That Government may possibly have madea mistake. The 
Pope is a Venetian, and was a grown man before Venice was 
emancipated. His love for the Hapsburgs, therefore, must be 
almost entirely official. 


Mr. Roosevelt has addressed a most important letter to 
Mr. Durbin, the Governor of Indiana, congratulating him on 
his efforts to put down lynching. The President has been 
shocked, and even alarmed, by the increase of the practice, 
which, he says, is “simply one form of the anarchy that is now, 
as it always has been, the forerunner of tyranny.” Every 
effort, he says, should be made to expedite the proceedings of 
justice in cases of the “awful crime” of rape; but in three- 
fourths of the recent tragedies the charge was not that, but 
murder or attempted murder,—and lynching is inexcusable 
even by horror of the crime. It is “inevitable that when 
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vengeance is taken by the mob” it should frequently light on 
innocent people; and even when they are guilty “the wrong 
done to the community itself is almost as great.” Especially 
is this true “ when lynching is accompanied by torture,” “the 
mere fact of having seen which implies degradation.” The 
spectator “never can again be the same man.” The letter will 
produce a profound effect upon opinion even in the wilder 
States; but as we have explained elsewhere, the direct action 
of the central Government is barred by the principle of 
“State Rights” which is embedded in the American Consti- 
tution. It is the State Governments which must act, and 
many of them will be reluctant; but they all can if they 
please invest their Courts for the punishment of rape with 
the power of swift action possessed by a Court-Martial. 


The trial of Madame Thérése Humbert and her presumed 
accomplices began last Saturday, and will, it is believed, end 
next Wednesday. She defends herself with great vigour, but 
not as yet with much skill, the audience in Court being chiefly 
amused by the coolness of her assumptions. She aflirms that 
the hundred millions of francs to which she claimed to be 
heiress exist ; that the Crawfords, who were the donors, exist, 
though they bear another name; and that she possesses “a 
secret,” which she has communicated to Maitre Labori, her 
counsel, and which will be revealed on the conclusion of the 
trial, that will at once prove her innocence. As yet nothing she 
has brought forward tells in the least in her favour, and one of 
her admissions has greatly injured her cause. She pledged a 
property named “ Marcotte ” for a considerable sum, but she 
did not know in Court where the property lay, and was only 
sure of its existence because her father, “who never lied,” 
told her of it. It begins to be believed on the evidence that 
no others of her family were closely implicated in her pro- 
ceedings except her brother, Romain d’Aurignac, who in Court 
gives evidence with cynical hardihood. The Judge, as usual 
on the Continent, is principal counsel for the prosecution, and 
keeps asking where “ Marcotte” is and where the millions are ; 
but Maitre Labori, the able counsel who defended Dreyfus, 
still apparently has a belief in his client’s innocence. One 
cannot even think of a “secret” which would account either 
for the existence of the millions or their disappearance from 
the famous safe. 


The artisan movement in Russia is increasing in strength. 
It stretches over the whole South, being perhaps the most 
decided in Odessa and Kieff, and evidently perplexes as well 
as alarms the local Governments and the Ministry of the 
Interior. It never occurs to them to leave it alone, and let 
employers and employed battle out their quarrel. They even, 
according to the secret correspondents of the Times, dream of 
a vast “organised conspiracy” among workmen directing 
agencies from Odessa to Tomsk. Though the hours of labour 
in some places are said to amount to eighteen a day, which is 
surely impossible, every strike impresses the local authorities as 
asort of rebellion, troops are brought on the scene, and there 
are frequent instances of conflicts, ending often in something 
like small massacres. More thana hundred were shotin a fight 
at Kieff. The Cossacks, who are usually employed, simply will 
not bear being stoned and hooted. 


The position is doubtless grave, but it is necessary not 
to exaggerate the political effect of these outbreaks. Their 
number increases their apparent importance; but Russia is 
very large, and even if, as is now stated, five hundred thousand 
workmen are all exhibiting fierce discontent, they cannot, 
scattered as they are, effect anything beyond increasing the 
economic difficulties of Russia, and perhaps in rare cases, such 
as that of the dockers of Odessa, obtaining better terms. The 
rumour of “revolution” in Odessa is probably a fiction sug- 
gested by a considerable concentration of troops. One may 
speak of the “ precursory signs of revolution ” in Russia when 
the peasants of a province attack the officials instead of the 
landlords, or when regiments refuse to obey the order to fire. 


A ghastly accident, one of the worst, if not the worst, of our 
time, occurred in Paris on Monday. A train on the Metro- 
politan Underground Electric Railway caught fire near the 
station of Couronnes, but the conductor drove on hoping to 
reach Menilmontant. While still in the tunnel, however, the 


ti 
burning of the wires plunged it in darkness, and the gases 
generated filled the tunnel and asphyxiated the wretched 
passengers, of whom a number, officially recorded ag eighty. 
four, but probably nearer a hundred and fifty, perished on the 
spot. The heat alone, which rose to 200 deg. Fahrenheit, 
would kill all but a few specially constituted persons, It ig 
hoped, and indeed affirmed by experts, that death in most 
cases was painless; but as this railway js the great artery 
of communication for working Paris, the social misery caused 
by such an accident is most pitiful, and the panic is uni. 
versal, the Underground being almost deserted by passengers, 


Strong measures will, it is stated, be at once adopted to 
secure future safety, especially by building the trains of some 
incombustible substance, and lighting the tunnels by indepen. 
dent agency ; but the real lesson of the horrible catastrophe ig 
that if we use these new, half-understood, and “ energetic” 
motive powers we must find a new class of employés to manage 
them. The regular engine-driver has courage, decision, and 
watchfulness; but he always works as he has been accustomed 
to work, and only half appreciates the terrible forces he ig 
controlling. Men who use electricity require to be educated 
in a different way from those who use steam, and up toa much 
higher point of intelligence. The Parisians acknowledge this, 
but the Companies will be slow to pay the money. 


Count Khuen Hedervary has resigned the Premiership of 
Hungary, finding it impossible to resist the impression 
created by the bribery scandal, though he is acknowledged to 
have proved his personal innocence. The two factions of the 
Opposition instantly became fused, M. Kossuth again accept 
ing their general leadership, and it was impossible, therefore, 
to go on without concessions. So serious is the situation 
considered that the Emperor-King has gone to Buda-Pesth to 
confer with the Parliamentary leaders, and, it is supposed, 
will accept Count Apponyi as the next Premier. That 
means a separation of the Armies, which would be followed 
by a termination of the “arrangement,” which has worked for 
more than thirty years, and would imply the complete 
independence of each half of the Dual Monarchy. The 
Emperor will be slow to consent to the undoing of his life. 
work, and his personal influence is so great that he may 
still be able to suggest and carry a working compromise, 
It must not be forgotten that the house of Hapsburg, if 
driven too hard, has a tremendous weapon to exhibit. Was 
it not the Emperor Francis who counselled his descendants, if 
they were ever in despair, to declare themselves Slav Monarchs, 
that is, to appeal to the great majority of their subjects 
against the more cultivated classes P 


The debate in the Commons on Wednesday night on the 
Atlantic Shipping Agreements between his Majesty's 
Government and the Cunard Company and the Inter. 
national Mercantile Marine Company shows that the 
arrangement, which has certainly allayed the panic caused 
by the Morgan Shipping Syndicate, met with very general 
approval. The loan of £2,600,000 to the Cunard Line 
at 2% per cent., and the subsidy of £150,000, were severely 
criticised by Mr. E. Robertson, the Member for Dundee, as 
being more than an equivalent for the building of two swift 
vessels capable of continuously steaming 244 knots. Sir William 
Allan, however, pointed out that when the subsidy was divided 
among the nineteen steamers that had to be kept efficient, and 
which the Government could take practically at any time they 
wanted them, it would only represent £8,000 each; and that 
“when the interest to be paid by the Cunard Company on the 
loan was added to the one-twentieth of the capital sum to be 
paid back and deducted from the total subsidy, the balance 
was only about £16,500 per annum.” Mr. Arnold-Forster 
declared that “under this arrangement nine-tenths of the 
cost was borne commercially, and the remaining tenth was 
a military contribution, a thoroughly sound transaction ;” 
while Mr. Bryce, though protesting vigorously against any 
settled policy of subsidies, admitted that “this present case 
was not an ordinary subsidy. It was rather a bargain for 
certain naval purposes.” He did not, however, think it a 
good bargain. Admiral Colomb disliked the policy, and was 
“satisfied that the Admiralty had not really considered fully 





motor took fire, and eight carriages were instantly wrapped in 
flames. Since the tunnel is lighted by the electric light, the 





the problem of the protection of our commerce in time of 
war.” The real question is the speed of the new vessels. 
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——— 
The Indian Budget was discussed in the Commons on 
Thursday, and with that discussion the work of the Session 
ractically ended,—a Session which has been momentous in a 
high degree, and may prove the last of the Parliament elected 
in 1900. Lord George Hamilton in his speech drew atten- 
tion to the very satisfactory Budgets of 1901 and 1902, and 
stated that in the Budget for the year ending in April, 1903, 
the realised surplus was £3,190,000. The Indian Govern- 
ment was thus in a position in which it had not found 
itself for twenty years, and was able to take off taxation. 
Twenty-five per cent. was to come off the Salt-tax and the 
limit of exemption of Income-tax was to be raised from £33 
to £66. The most important announcement in the speech 
was to the effect that the Home Government had given way 
to the Indian Government as regards providing a part of the 
cost of the proposed extra garrison to be kept in South Africa, 
partly with a view to having reinforcements ready in a healthy 
climate rear to India. Accordingly, the troops proposed to be 
earmarked for India would not be kept in South Africa. Lord 
George Hamilton declared that he personally deplored the 
position taken up by the Indian Government, and believed 
that it would be regretted. In our opinion, the way in which 
the Indian contribution to\the military expenses of the Empire 
is treated is from every point of view most unsatisfactory. We 
do not believe that India, in fact, pays too much, but rather 
the reverse; but owing to the muddled and scrappy way in 
which increased contributions are asked for and discussed, an 
appearance of unfairness is no doubt often produced. 


The Report of the Royal Commission on Alien Immigration 
appointed in March, 1902, was laid upon the table of the 
House of Commons on Tuesday. This movement has not 
been proved to have caused any serious displacement of 
skilled English labour, but it has had some effect on native 
shopkeepers, and possibly on female labour. The Commis- 
sioners do not think thut a case has been made out for the total 
exclusion of alien immigrants, but consider that the entrance 
of certain classes of immigrants, especially those from Hastern 
Europe, should be regulated and the repatriation of “ undesirable 
aliens” provided for. The greatest evil produced by the im- 
migrants is the overcrowding caused by them in parts of 
London. It is, therefore, proposed to take means to prevent 
aliens entering districts already overcrowded. Ifan immigrant 
is reasonably supposed to be a criminal or notoriously bad or 
professionally vicious, or, after two years, without probable or 
visible means of support, the Department is to have power to 
bring this person before a Court of Summary Jurisdiction, 
which can order him to leave the country, and the owner of 
the vessel that brought him may be ordered to reconvey him 
to the port of embarkation. 


The forty-ninth Annual Report of the Postmaster-General 
shows that nearly 2,580,000,000 letters were received in the 
United Kingdom, an increase of over 5 per cent. on the 
previous year. In all nearly 4,144,000,000 postal packets 
were delivered. The public are, however, extraordinarily 
careless. More than 25,000,000 postal packets were un- 
deliverable through faulty addressing, and these included regis- 
tered letters containing £18,862 in coin and bank-notes, and 
£714,200 in bills, cheques, money postal orders, and stamps. In 
absolutely unaddressed packets were found more than £16,000 
invarious formsof money. It isa matter for great regret that the 
penny post with Australia has not been arranged. The offer of 
the Commonwealth Government to receive letters from this 
country at the penny rate while maintaining the home-bound 
twopence-halfpenny rate should have been accepted. A penny 
Colonial post is a stronger bond of Empire than any fiscal 
modifications. The steady increase in the number of depositors 
and in the amount deposited in the Post Office Savings Bank 
isa matter for satisfaction, though the balance of deposits 
over withdrawals is considerably less than last year. The 
total deposits exceed £144,000,000 sterling. 


Lord James of Hereford, in his letter of August 10th to the 
chairman of a Lancashire Liberal Unionist Association, on the 
subject of preferential tariffs, strikes no uncertain note. 
“Whatever action Unionists take in support of Free-trade 
may well be taken within the ranks of the Unionist party.” 
Unionist and Conservative Associations throughout the 


country may lay this advice to heart. It is impossible to say 
that no action should be taken by the various Associations 
while the Birmingham Association is at work. Lord James 
only agrees that no action should be taken, “on the condi- 
tion that the Birmingham Association, of which Mr. Chamber- 
lain is president, shall suspend its operations against Free- 
trade.” But such a truce will not be concluded, and failing 
it, Lord James asks,—‘“‘ Should not Lancashire look to its 
interests and defend them? There are men amongst you who 
can recall the days of Protection. They will remember that 
those who won the Free-trade victory pitched their tents within 
the County Palatine. They will compare the Lancashire of to- 
day with its condition before 1846. They can boast that if 
England is the workshop of the world, its busiest workers are 
Lancashire men...... if Lancashire men, merchants, 
manufacturers, and artisans will now meet and speak out, 
they may do more than decide ‘the big fight,—they may 
prevent it.’ The prevention of “the big fight” is, 
we fear, now impossible; but the producers of England 
can give the Fair-trade party a defeat from which it will 
never recover. 


The paper just communicated to the French Physical 
Society by M. Curie on the subject of the heat production of 
radium is dealt with in an able special article in the Times of 
Thursday. There can no longer be any doubt that radium, 
in addition to remarkable powers which it shares in a vastly 
intensified degree with other substances, possesses a “ unique 
and unprecedented power of emission of heat.” M. Curie now 
shows that this emission is constant until the temperature falls 
to the fearful cold of liquid hydrogen—that is to say, approaches 
to absolute zero—when the emission is increased. This is an 
unprecedented fact. The Times correspondent declares that 
“ these remarkable results throw no light upon the process by 
which radium maintains its constant emission of heat and 
radio-activity.” But is this so? If radio-activity is due to 
the constant breaking up of a very small number of the 
radium atoms, is it not likely, in the vicinity of the absolute 
zero, that there would be an increased tendency for the stored 
potential energy to convert itself into heat; in other words, for 
a larger number of atoms to shrink and dissolve? In fact, M. 
Curie’sexperimentappears to confirm the hypothesis putforward 
by Sir Oliver Lodge in his Romanes Lecture, that the emission 
of heat is due to the collapsing of the electrical constituents 
of a radium atom, and would seem to dispose of the possible 
suggestions that radium utilises the most quickly moving 
atoms of air or the fund of electricity surrounding the earth, 
It would, we suppose, be physically impossible to show that at 
great temperatures the emission decreases. 


Our correspondent “ Leonis,” whose letter on the possible 
imposition of a tax on paper we publish in another column, is 
indignant at the idea of such a tax, and very naturally and 
properly, as he is a Free-trader. It seems to us, however, 
that those newspapers which advocate Protection ought to be 
willing to see a tax placed on imported paper not made in the 
Empire, and also to see a duty placed on wood-pulp and esparto 
grass not produced in the Colonies. Why should they not 
agree to try a fiscal experiment by taxing paper? After all, it 
isa very fitting commodity for such an experiment, as it is not 
essential to human existence to have cheap newspapers. If 
the experiment failed, as we believe it would, no great injury 
would be done; while if it succeeded, which the Protectionist 
Press is bound to assume it would, a great principle would 
have been established. Surely, then, if our contemporaries 
are in earnest they will not oppose such an experiment. 
Personally we hold that we should be seriously injured in 
pocket, but we believe the matter to be so intensely important 
that we should be prepared to stand the expense of providing 
so good an object-lesson. Even if it cost many thousands 
of pounds to Free-trade newspapers, the loss would be of 
service, as we believe it would exhibit the folly of Protec- 
tion. In all seriousness, therefore, we ask that if experi- 
ments are to be tried, they shall be tried first on paper and not 
on the food of the people. If the Protectionist newspapers 
refuse to be taxed while urging taxation on other industries, 
they cannot expect to be taken very seriously. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
THE CLOSE OF THE SESSION AND THE 
UNIONIST PARTY. 


See close of the Session affords a convenient oppor- 
tunity for taking stock of the political position as it 
affects the Unionist party. Strong Unionists as we are, it 
is impossible for us to deny that the party has received a 
very severe blow owing to the promulgation of “the Cham- 
berlain policy,” and the means that have been taken to 
lace it before the country. The foundation of Mr. Cham- 
rlain’s Tariff Reform League, and its ceaseless activity, 
necessitated counter-action by the Free-trade Unionists, and 
this has brought about an internecine strife among Unionists. 
Not the most optimistic of party men can contend that 
this is good for the party. Itis quite possible, and we 
believe sound, to say that moderate differences of opinion 
within a party are good for it, and that the wise party 
leader should do nothing to prevent the expression of 
divergent views. Free discussion is good for the health of 
@ party, while the enforcement of too strict a discipline is 
bad for it. But between such discussion and the division of 
opinion now existing within the Unionist party there is a 
world of difference. At the moment, and until some very 
great change takes place, it would be idle to deny that the 
Unionist party is not in a fit state to face the enemy. It 
could not possibly go to the country just now with that 
united front which should be shown by a party at a General 
Election. This being so, all loyal Unionists are naturally 
asking the question,—‘‘ What of the future?” What are 
the chances, that is, of reconciliation, and in what state 
will the party find itself at the end of the holiday truce? 


Several alternative answers present themselves, and are 
worth discussing, although it is not possible for persons 
devoid of the gift of prophecy to say which will prove 
correct. Let us take them in order. In the first place, 
it is humanly possible, even if not likely, that Mr. 
Chamberlain may declare, as the result of the inquiry, that 
he finds ‘the Chamberlain policy ” is either not workable or 
not acceptable to the country, and that he therefore abandons 
it and proposes to return to the status quo. This would, of 
course, heal the split in the Cabinet, but it is to be feared 
that it would not heal the split in the party. We fear 
that, even in the most unlikely case of Mr. Chamberlain 
admitting that he was mistaken, the bulk of his followers 
would insist on going forward with his policy. A passive 
Protectionist section always existed in the Unionist party, 
but that section, owing to the encouragement it has received 
from Mr. Chamberlain, has now passed from inertia to intense 
activity, and it is not to be supposed that it will suddenly 
agree to return to inaction. It will not rest again till it 
has made a serious and persistent endeavour to convert 
the nation to Protection. The next alternative to con- 
sider is that Mr. Balfour may be able to suggest some 
compromise which will content both the Protectionists and 
the Free-traders, and so heal the breach. We fear that 
this is not possible. You may acquiesce in a policy which 
you feel you cannot alter, as the Protectionists have done 
for the last forty years, but you cannot mix two such in- 
compatible things as Protection and Free-trade, any more 
than you can mixoil and water. Mr. Gladstone, according 
to a famous legend, is said to have declared that vou could 
keep the water on the top of the castor-oil in a medicine 
glass if you “ poured the water very carefully”; but how- 
ever carefully Mr. Balfour may pour, he will, we fear, 
find that no blending is possible. The Free-trader and 
the Protectionist do not move on the same plane. The 
Free-trader believes that a tax is meant, not to encourage 
trade, but to raise revenue, and he makes taxation for 
revenue only his cardinal principle. The Protectionist, 
on the other hand, thiuks that taxation may be made an 
actual source of wealth, that instead of being a necessary 
evil it may become a positive good, and that the rock 
if only struck in the proper way by the rod of 
taxation will send forth beneficent streams of gold. 
Between these views there is, in truth, no compromise 
possible. One side may yield, no doubt; but it must yield, 
not on non-essentials, but on something that it deems 
essential. Thus, even if an apparent compromise were 
devised (which is, ef course, not impossible, considering 
the elasticity of the English language and the willingness 





of men to believe, for a time at any rate, that words ar 
facts), it would not, in truth, recreate the Unionist part 
That confidence which is the ccment of parties would be 
found to have vanished, and neither side to the compromise 
would really trust the other again. Another alternative ig 
of course, that Mr. Balfour, throwing in his lot with Mr. 
Chamberlain, should frankly adopt “the Chamberlain 
policy” and make the Unionist party a homogeneous Pro. 
tectionist party. In that event the split would become 
as visible as it was deep. The Free-traders in the Cabinet 
and in the party as a whole, must come together, and 
though maintaining the Unionist name and tradition 
must, for the time at any rate, join the Liberals jn 
opposing the Government. The party would be like the 
rocks rent asunder in “Christabel.” They would “stand 
apart, the scars remaining,” while “the dreary tide” of 
bitterness and recrimination must flow between. A similar 
rupture must, we admit, happen if Mr. Balfour finally 
expressed his inability to go with Mr. Chamberlain. In 
that case, Mr. Chamberlain and his followers of the Tariff 
Reform League must abandon the Unionist party, and form 
a Protectionist party of their own. 

As we have seen, every one of these alternatives must 
prove, in a greater or lesser degree, to be a source 
of injury to the Unionist party. Come what may, that 
party must be weaker than before, and so less capable of 
doing national service along the lines on which the party 
was formerly agreed to move. It is not perhaps much use 
to attempt to apportion the blame of a result so disas. 
trous. Mr. Chamberlain is naturally accused by Free. 
trade Unionists of having broken up his party, or, at any 
rate, of having dealt it a deadly blow; but Mr. Chamber. 
lain may fairly reply that having honestly come to 
the conclusion that our fiscal policy was unsound, he 
had no alternative but to strive to get that policy reversed, 
Again, Mr. Balfour may be blamed for not having either 
openly joined Mr. Chamberlain at once or else openl 
rejected his proposals. If Mr. Balfour intended all the 
time to go with Mr. Chamberlain, we think it was certainly 
his duty to say so at once. If, however, Mr. Balfour was 
unable to agree with Mr. Chamberlain, we think his action 
much more intelligible, and also much more excusable. 
In that case he would have argued:—‘ As a Unionist Prime 
Minister, I have two duties,—to carry on the King’s 
Government, and to keep the Unionist party together. 
When, then, the ship was struck by the fiscal tempest, I 
felt that before anything else I must get through the 
great and important legislative proposals on which 
Parliament was engaged, and that next { must try to pre- 
vent the Unionists fighting among themselves. I could 
certainly do one of these things—1.e., pass my Bills—and 
might. possibly do the other—1.e., prevent the party from 
splitting—by calling a truce and insisting on inquiry. 
While the inquiry was proceeding Parliament could at any 
rate do its work, and it was also just possible that at the 
same time the fiscal storm would blow over, and the split 
be prevented. Things could not be made worse, and might 
be made better, by waiting, and so I determined to 
wait.’ Of course, we do not know whether in fact 
Mr. Balfour has argued thus, but if he did he certainly 
would have largely justified his action. The Irish Bill is 
passed, M. Loubet’s visit to London and the King’s visit 
to Ireland have proved great successes, and the war within 
the party is no worse than it would have been had Mr. 
Balfour allowed the Protectionists and the Free-traders 
to come to grips four months earlier than they now 
will. But though we understand, and to a great 
extent sympathise with, this view, it does not alter 
our main point, which is that in any case and whatever 
happens the Unionist party has received a crushing 
blow. Let things go as well for our section of the party 
as they possibly can, it still remains a fact that the party 
has been shaken to its foundations. Those Protectionists 
who, in fact, desire to found a new party may regard sucha 
result with indifference. We who respected and were proud 
of the old Unionist party as we have known it under Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour cannot profess to feel anything 
but the greatest sorrow and disappointment at the result. 

We presume that we have now six weeks’ time before the 
curtain lifts and lets us see exactly how things stand. What 
will it reveal? We admit that we know no more than the 
rest of the world, and have no desire to prophesy. We 
may point out, however, that as yet there is no evidence 
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that Mr. Balfour will, in the last resort, throw in his lot 
with Mr. Chamberlain. Nothing that Mr. Balfour has 
said or done can be taken as a positive proof that he has 
peen converted to Protection. No doubt it can be asserted 
that in the various wrangles which have taken place in the 
House of Commons he has often seemed specially willing 
to defend Mr. Chamberlain, and to come to his assistance. 
It may be pointed out, however, that an absolutely fair and 
impartial Judge often annoys eager men who watch a case 
heis trying by seeming in his remarks throughout the trial 
to be obviously taking the wrong side. ; Yet when judgment 
is given it is seen that it was not a mistake on the points at 
issue, but only a specially keen sense of impartiality, that 
influenced him. That so it may prove is our ardent hope 
in the case of Mr. Balfour. May cumplete disillusion- 
ment overtake those who now imagine that he really thinks 
that the nation may be taxed into prosperity, and that the 
way to make people happy and prosperous 1s to foree them 
to buy dear and sell cheap! 





THE MACEDONIAN REVOLT. 


ERHAPS the greatest perplexity in the politics of the 
Balkans is a certain weakness in the Christian 
population. Why do not the insurgents beat the Turks ? 
They are more numerous, they have the strongest motives 
for fighting that men can have, they have a most 
defensible country, and most of them in Macedonia 
are of the same race as their oppressors. Yet we all 
know, or at least believe, that if the Great Powers 
do not intervene the oppressors will conquer the insur- 
gents, perhaps extirpate them, certainly drive them back 
into their slavery. Why? The West usually answers 
that question in one of two ways,—by declaring that the 
Turks are far braver soldiers, or by abusing the Balkan 
peoples for their hatred of one another; but neither reply 
is quite conclusive. The latter, indeed, is a little ridiculous. 
Those who urge it, as the Times, for example, frequently 
does, always say thas Greeks and Bulgarians hate each 
other, that there are differences of race and creed in the 
southern portion of the peninsula which make cohesion 
impossible, and that a “general” insurrection is really 
only an insurrection of some division of the people. They 
cannot be independent for they cannot be united, and 
therefore cannot frame an effective Government. And 
then they add that whenever a Turkish Governor-General 
is a reasonable and capable man order is at once 
restored, and the jarring tribes and congregations 
cease to clash and become a people. Will any one 
explain why, if a Turkish Governor-General can weld 
his subjects together so perfectly and easily, a European 
Prince must fail in performing the same feat? He is 
distinctly nearer to the people than the Turk, he works 
through wiser methods, and he has a greater personal 
interest in succeeding, that is, in building up a strong 
little kingdom which he can transmit to his descendants. 
Why is it always assumed that he must fail, when in 
Roumania, Servia, Bosnia, and Bulgaria he has more or 
less succeeded? As for the comparative courage, the 
Turks are no doubt brave soldiers, but their qualities 
have always been better developed in the men than in the 
officers; the Poles, who are Slavs, often defeated them, 
and so did the Germans, and the Bulgarians are perfectly 
ready to face them in the field. They themselves acknow- 
ledge that the Albanians, who are by race Europeans, are 
braver than themselves, and they have never been able to 
conquer the Montenegrins, who are Christians, and, on the 
whole, till very recently, less well armed. We can see no 
clear reason for believing that if the Macedonians, in 
despair of any other redress, rise universally in all their 
villages and mountains to fight as men in despair usually 
do fight, they must inevitably be defeated. 

At all events, this is their best chance, perhaps their 
only one, for the Great Powers are as much divided by 
jealousies and ambitions as they were when the last 
Palaeologus made the tour of Europe begging for assist- 
ance against the Turk, and was told at Court after Court 
that the Princes had objects which attracted them 
more than the defence of the oldest of European 
civilisations. No one was generous then, and no one 
will ke cenerous now. Lussia could, of course, rescue 
Macedonia; but she would want to be paid for doing it, and 
if she did it Austria would think herself cut off from all 





prospect of a great Oriental trade, and might defend the 
Turks instead of the Christians. The German Emperor 
is always on that side, for he hopes for profitable con- 
cessions in Asia; and Russia will not risk the hostility 
of the Triple Alliance unless the prize to be won is 
of the highest value. France, though friendly to the 
Eastern Christians, is in no mood for 2 great war; and 
unless we mistake all the signs around us, Great Britain 
is divided in opinion and has not made up her mind. A 
majority of our people would, we. think, refuse to fight for 
the Turks, especially at a moment when we have so much 
upon our hands, and have just spent £200,000,000 in a 
Colonial war; but nevertheless a large section of them 
would see any advance of Russia to the south with 
both suspicion and dislike. Many Englishmen have 
an immovable idea that Constantinople is a sort of 
key to the world, and cannot be trusted to strong 
hands. It is, of course, possible that the governing 
classes in Russia, who are greatly perturbed by the desire 
both of the peasants and the artisans for far-reaching 
economic changes, may welcome a war with the Turk, 
which is traditionally popular; but their Emperor, who 
will not welcome a war either with Germany or with Austria, 
may be able to hold them in. Conquest is not his métier, 
or, if he desires to conquer, it is in the Far East. The 
insurgents of Macedonia, we fear, will find it most difficult 
to secure strong allies; and if they cannot secure them, 
their only chance of success is to fight on as the Boers did, 
until Constantinople, pressed by financial difficulties and 
the gradual exhaustion of its supply of recruits, consents 
to make of Macedonia an independent but tributary 
province. Whether the Macedonians and Bulgarians have 
the nerve and the obstinacy for a policy of this kind we 
do not know; but if they have, we see nothing in the con- 
ditions which should make success absolutely hopeless. 
The Sultan has, no doubt, in bis favour the fact that he 
can draw to himself the brave and unscrupulous soldiers 
of fortune of whom Europe still nourishes so many; but 
their value is rather in a regular struggle than in a guerilla 
war among petty villages, long defiles, and ridges, which if 
the Macedonians throw up a good soldier may be turned 
into fortresses that the Turks cannot carry. Turkey, more- 
over, though it is a great Empire, contains many races, all’ 
held together by a caste which is limited in numbers; and 
though its ruler is one of the ablest men in the world, his 
ability is not that of a great soldier. 


It is sad work when one reflects that if all the peoples 
of the great Eastern peninsula would but hold together 
and federalise their armies, they might found a nation 
which even Russia or Germany could hardly crush. 
They possess perhaps the most fertile division of Europe, 
they sit upon three seas, and if they could but enforce 
a conscription on the German model, they would organise 
an army seven hundred and fifty thousand strong. They 
could defend themselves far more easily than the Swiss, 
and they are not more divided by creed, race, and language. 
They have, too, in Charles of Roumania a possible 
Emperor who knows how armies are made, and who has 
already shown his capacity to govern. There is, of course, 
no apparent chance for a reasonable policy of that kind; 
but we do not know that the obstacles are greater than 
those which Cavour and Garibaldi overcame; while the 
motive for overcoming them, the horror of Europeans for 
an Asiatic rule, is certainly much stronger. There is 
probably, even in the Far East, no province in which the 
negation of God has been erected so defiantly into a 
system as the province a great part of which, but for Lord 
Beaconsfield’s blunder at the Berlin Congress, would 
already be Christian and free. 





THE TRUST BOGEY. 


HEN, some eighteen months ago, the country was 

in the throes of a Trust panic, anybody who dared 

to doubt the desire and ability of American capitalists to 
buy up anything and everything, from Westminster Abbey 
to the Bank of England, was looked upon as deaf and blind 
to the signs of the times. Notwithstanding the determina- 
tion of the country to make a bogey out of the Trusts, 
we ventured to predict that the dangers believed to be 
threatened by those combinations would prove to be greatly 
exaggerated, and that the schemes for taking action against 
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them were not only impracticable but unnecessary. For thus 
refusing to indulge in the luxury of panic we were held to be 
willing to betray our national industries to the Americans. 
Yet our policy of “ sitting tight ” and allowing the Trusts to 
blow over has, we venture to think, been shown to be the 
right one. Instead of the Trusts proving a danger to the 
nation, they have only proved dangerous to theirshareholders. 
The creation of gigantic Combines with which no one could 
possibly compete has turned out a delusion. In this 
country, though there has been a certain tendency to 
big businesses, the Trust or Combine in the American 
sense has not been able to make any headway. ‘The 
air of England has never been, and is not now, 
favourable to the growth of monopolies, and as long as 
we maintain the policy of the open market, a market, that 
is, free from any Protective legislation, it will continue so. 
The Trust, though it grows so big and looks so strong, is 
in reality a very delicate plant, and requires the shelter of 
a tariff wall. Except behind such an artificial protection, 
it never attains to any great height or strength. 

But even behind a high tariff wall the Trust does not 
prove a really vigorous growth. It spreads quickly, it is 
true, but its roots are not strong, it harbours parasites, 
and it soon becomes exhausted. Hven in America, where 
the Trust was first produced, and where all the condi- 
tions for its growth are most favourable, it does not 
succeed in the way expected of it. Mr. Maurice 
Low’s recent interesting statement in the Morning Post 
on American ‘Trusts shows this conclusively. This 
able student and critic of American affairs exposes 
with great clearness the weakness of the system. When 
Mr. Maurice Low speaks of “the alarming position” 
of the American Trust, he gives good warrant for his 
words. ‘The dividends,” he tells us, “on the common 
stock of two hundred and fifteen of the great combinations 
does not exceed 14 per cent. per year. The reason for this 
state of affairs is simple enough. The principle of the 
trust—the theoretical basis on which it is founded—is 
fundamentally sound and correct as an economic law, but 
the method of its application is as vicious as reckless and 
dishonest finance has ever witnessed. ‘The principle is 
that it is cheaper to carry on operations in wholesale rather 
than in retail; that a manufacturing concern handling a 
product of a thousand tons a day can effect greater econo- 
mies than one whose product is only a hundred tons. 
Theoretically this is true—speaking generally—but, un- 
fortunately, no allowance is made for the greater efficiency 
which always follows from direct and personal manage- 
ment as opposed to remote and impersonal super- 
vision, or the extravagance that inevitably results when 
men think in millions rather than in thousands.” As 
he goes on to point out, an individual proprietor keeps 
a watchful eye on all expenses, because he knows that 
every penny saved or made goes into his own pocket, while 
every penny lost comes out of it. The alternatives of good 
fortune and ruin are so near to him that he realises them 
to the full. “But,” Mr. Low continues, “let this concern 
be amalgamated into a trust and see what happens. The 
general management of the trust is vested in the hands of 
an unwieldy board which sits a thousand miles from the 
scene of operations, while the factory is placed in charge 
of a salaried manager. The members of the board, or at 
least many of them, are not practical men. Instead of 
being practical manufacturers of iron and steel or what- 
ever else the trust makes, they are bankers or merchants, 
insurance men or railway directors, selected as the repre- 
sentatives of a particular ‘interest,’ and because that 
interest had to be conciliated or its financial assistance 
was necessary to form the trust. Such a management as 
I have described instead of being economical becomes in 
practice extremely costly.” Mr. Low goes on to make a 
vigorous attack on the want of morality displayed by the 
promoters of the Trusts. Here, however, we do not desire 
to follow him. We do not, indeed, think it at all neces- 
sary to assume that the Trust promoters were so much 
wiser than the rest of the community. On the other 
hand, we think they fully shared the Trust madness, 
and honestly believed in the wealth they were creating on 
paper. They were the victims of a paradox quite as much 
as were the shareholders. It is easy enough to see how 
quick, eager minds were led into the two capital delusions 
of the Trust mania. ‘The first was the abstract belief in 


ats 
a business is the cheaper it is to manage. If ten bug 
nesses employ a hundred directors and occupy ten offices 
why not put them into one office under ten directors and 
save the expense of ninety directors and nine offices ? The 
second delusion is founded on the first. It is ag follows 
If each of the ten businesses is worth so much to byy 
individually, it will be wise to give a good deal more thay 
ten times that amount for them collectively, because when 
they are amalgamated so much will be saved by the amal. 
gamation. Impelled by this delusion, the Trust promoter 
first imagined a profit to be obtained hereafter, and they 
capitalised it, and added it to the price which he was wij]. 
ing to pay for the ten businesses purchased together, [To 
put it m another way: the man who desired to create q 
Trust found that the businesses already in the tradg 
would not sell except at very high prices,—ie,, prices 
higher than their profits justified. The ordinary may 
would on this say, “ Well, then, we can’t deal.” Not 
so the Trust creator. Attracted by the hypothetical 
profit that is supposed to flow from amalgamation, he was 
willing to offer an enhanced price, and to capitalise the 
hypothesis at once,—say at twenty years’ purchase, 
Hence came the watering of the stock which has take, 
place in so many instances. It was not in any sense 
fraudulent, but was due to the belief in the economic 
soundness of the Trust principle. In a world of pure 
reason—i.e., in a mechanical world—this belief would have 
been reasonable enough. It is only false because it ignores 
the essential conditions of human nature and the fact that 
the world is not a piece of machinery. Ten businesses arg 
by no means always, though they are sometimes, run cheaper 
when they are amalgamated. Very often they cost more 
to run when amalgamated. The reason is that the 
human brain has limitations. There is a unit of super. 
vision which cannot be passed. For example, it has, we 
believe, been found in those most admirably managed in. 
stitutions, the Rowton Houses, that the size of a house 
which can be efliciently run by a single manager is one 
of about eight hundred beds. ‘There is, therefore, 
waste in having houses with less than eight hundred 
beds. Beyond that limit, however, efficiency is sacrificed 
by having only one man to supervise. The job is 
too big for him. Having two men to supervise nine 
hundred is also waste. Therefore eight hundred beds 
is the unit of economic management. In the same 
way, in shipping, in steel, in railways, in the beef 
and in the leather business there is a unit of economic 
management which it is wasteful to exceed. It may be 
difficult to discover it, but it exists. The fact that it 
exists is, indeed, evidenced by the want of trading success 
shown by the Trusts. To put the situation shortly, the 
Trust promoters ignored human nature, and they and 
those who believed in them are paying the penalty. 
They raised money on the hypothesis that a man, or evena 
committee of men, who could supervise fifty ships could 
equally well run three hundred. They have found out their 
mistake, and they must now grope about, with infinite 
pain to the owners of stocks watered on an abstract theory, 
to find the unit of economy. When they have found it 
they will probably find also that they will be paying as much 
in salaries and offices as were the old companies and firms 
whom they bought out at such vast prices. 
There is yet another reason why the Trusts do not 
succeed in business as much as was expected. They ignore 
the healthy side of competition. Competition is the anti- 
septic of business. Where there is no competition 4 
business will wither and decay. It is not worth men's 
while, or at any rate they do not realise that it is, to put 
their backs mto their work unless they have the fear of 
competition before their eyes. If they see rivals at their 
doors they become efficient. If they are protected from 
rivalry they tend to become obese. In this fact, however, 
is curiously to be found the ultimate salvation of the Trusts. 
On all sides we hear of competing businesses that have 
grown up in spite of the Trusts, and to the astonishment 
of people who imagined a monopoly had been created. 
These competitors may in the end drive the Trusts into 
more efficient ways, and turn them from capital-logged 
monopolies into reasonably healthy, even if unwieldy and 
overweighted, businesses. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON LYNCHING. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has another terrible 
P problem before him. There can be no doubt that 
the practice of “lynching,” that is, of trying and executing 
grave offenders through “Courts” improvised by those 
living near the locale of the offence without the inter- 
vention of any responsible Magistrates, has greatly in- 
creased in certain States of the Union since the 
emancipation of the negro. It was not that he became 
worse, for no such phenomenon followed emancipa- 
tio in the West Indies, but that the class which is 
likely to commit murder or rape was suddenly released 
from supervision. Prior to that great Revolution the 
owerful, ill-conditioned, perhaps half-savage, negro who 
was occasionally found among the toilers, and who would 
be a terror in any community, was compelled to labour all 
day, was strictly watched as a dangerous character by the 
overseers of the plantation, and knew that any violent 
crime would at once bring down on him the semi- 
military organisation of the neighbouring planters, who 
alone carried arms, and who kept up an informal but 
highly effective supervision of the whole black population. 
Emancipation released such negroes without placing 
them under that strict police, at once organised and 
armed, which the British rulers of mixed populations have 


even in India recognised as indispensable to order. The | 


black rough became a free rough, who in particular 
districts often endangered, and still more often frightened, 
the white woman, who is compelled by the conditions of 
her life to traverse unfrequented roads, belts of forest, and 
tracts where she can have no immediate protection from her 


venture, as the German and Canadian Federalists did, 
to propose a uniform Criminal Law, and each State now 
regards its right of “the high and the low justice,” as it 
used to be described in Europe, as among the most sacred 
of its prerogatives, They will not surrender it; and the 
President’s letter is, therefore, only a piece of advice, or 
counsel of perfection, which will be in a way respected, 
but in practice laid aside. Each State will doas it pleases ; 
and in some lynching is approved, while in many there is 
a strong objection to an efficient police, and in a few a 
feeling—a relic of the slave period—that the power of 
acting without the intervention of the law, or even in 
defiance of the law, is absolutely necessary in order to keep 
the ultimate power in white hands. There will be the 
greatest difficulty in inducing some States to alter their 
laws, and still more in persuading them that a police paid 
and controlled as regularly as an army, though not under 
such severe laws, is indispensable to the full enjoyment of 
orderly freedom. There is a perverse idea in parts both 
of the West and South that a really efficient police which 
will enforce the law without respect of persons involves a 
sort of tyranny, and the people prefer to rely on the 
system of coercing criminals through the Sheriff and the 
posse comitatus, which we only abandoned in rural districts 
some fifty years ago. Yet without such an organisation 
changes in the law will not help them much, more 
| especially against those partial and local risings through 





which lynch law wherever it hardens into a system is 
|carried out. The “neighbours” who have elected the 
|improvised jury are bound to defend their accomplices 
| whenever they are called upon to answer for their acts. 
| Besides, the ancient system, if useful for the punishment 


friends. The American of the States affected grew half | of crime, provides no watchers for its prevention. The 
mad with terror for his womankind, and with insulted colour | Americans will do well to remember that if the Executive 


pride, both aggravated by his knowledge that the laws were | 1s frequently resisted, the alternative to a police when a 


insufficient and inefficiently administered. Rape had not 
been made a capital offence, as it ought under the condi- 


tions to have been, corroborative evidence was hard to find, | 
juries were not entirely reliable, and a custom which we | 


do not pretend to understand makes all serious criminal 
procedure in America intolerably slow. A secret resolve 


spread through the States with a mixed population that a | 


negro aceused by a white woman should be arrested at 


once, tried by an improvised jury of the neighbours, and | 


if found guilty executed on the spot, frequently, indeed we 


fear usually, by the horrible means to which President | 
Roosevelt refers. We need not say that with such a jury | 


suspicion and rumour, especially in the case of bad 
characters, sometimes took the place of solid evidence. 
So long as lynching was confined to the single offence 


opinion was not deeply stirred, even among the negroes; | 
but, as always happens, the practice spread far beyond | 


that limit. If an improvised jury had rights in one case, 
why not in another? Lynching was swifter, cheaper, and, 
above all, more certain than any legal trial; race feeling was 
deeply stirred; and gradually, in any case of serious accusa- 


tion against a negro, his white neighbours took the law into | 


their own hands. Of all the crimes so punished, says the 
President in his letter to the Governor of Indiana, only 


district is out of hand is the use of military force, and that 
the habitual use of military force may very soon develop 
into the “tyranny ” against which, as the inevitable con- 
sequence of anarchy, their able President has so seriously 
| warned them. 

| Europe will watch with deep interest the result of the 
President’s appeal, for in Europe there is still an idea 
that Republican institutions are not favourable to the 
maintenance of strict order, and many will believe that in 
condemning lynch law President Roosevelt has injured his 
own chauces of re-election. We do not think that at all. 
Whatever the defects of the French Republic, want of 
obedience to the law is not one of them. In America the 
‘guilty districts, being protected by the State Rights 
theory, may for a time remain guilty; but it will be with a 
new sense of shame, and a general, though, it may be, secret, 
approval of the President’s action akin to the almost 
universal feeling of drunkards that drunkenness ought to 
be repressed. Democracy likes to be led, even if the 
leading takes it on a path which it is unwilling to 
follow; and there is a rule which legislators would 
do well to study more closely:—You can put down 


-almost any abuse if it is opposed to the instinctive 


one-fourth were allegations of rape. The negroes, finding | 
their security gone, began to resist, resistance was always | 
treated as a crime justifying lynching, and ina few months | 


the practice spread till in places it threatened to supersede 
the law, and the State Executives felt it necessary to pro- 
tect the law officers by military force, even at a considerable 


sacrifice of white life. Several of the State Governors have | 
done their duty unflinchingly; but they have not always | 


the support of opinion, the tendency to anarchy spreads | 
| handiwork seared into his brain and soul. He can never 


rapidiy among mixed populations, and so serious did the 
social danger become that the central Government itself 
began to dread a servile war; and President Roosevelt has 
appealed in a powerful proclamation—for that is what his 
letter is—to the whole community to restore the weakened 
authority of law, and to revindicate the first principles of 
American liberty. His appeal is eloquent and almost pas- 
slonate in its earnestness; but it is not certain that it will 
be effectual. 

It will, of course, invigorate every law-abiding American, 
and the law-abiding Americans, if the Union be considered 
as a whole, form an immense majority; but the restora- 
tion of legal order is impeded by the old question of State 
Rights. The early Federalists, hampered as they were 
by Colonial history and the slavery difficulty, did not 


conscience of mankind. Execution without trial and fair 
opportunity of self-defence strikes even the executioners 
as having in it “something” at least “of the nature of 
sin”; and President Roosevelt in his courageous appeal to 
that feeling will have the support of almost every voter in 
America. Even the man who has fired the torch will feel 
that Mr. Roosevelt is right when he says :—‘* Whoever in 
any part of our country has ever taken part in lawlessly 
putting to death a criminal by the dreadful torture of fire 
must for ever after have the awful spectacle of his own 


again be the same man.” 





AGRICULTURE AND PROTECTION. 


TY HE contrast between the two letters, one from “ An 

Old Farmer,” the other from Mr. W. M. Cooper, 
which we print in another column, is really the contrast 
between the man who looks back to a state of things that 
has passed away, and the man who leaves the past to 
mourn over itself and fixes his attention on the facts 
with which he has himself to deal. But “An Old 
Farmer” has misapprehended our meaning if he 
intends to charge us with denying the allegation that 





British agriculture is less remunerative to the owner 
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of the soil now than it was in the days of Protective 
duties. We have never denied that monopolies are 
good for monopolists, that a purely artificial state of 
things may minister to the prosperity of the class in 
whose. interest it is created. In this respect Protection 
is like a stringent Patent-law. If no cycles or motor-cars 
were allowed to be sold except of a particular pattern, the 
makers of that pattern would do an extraordinarily good 
business. If after a time the law were repealed aad cycles 
and motor-cars of all patterns and all makers were put on 
the same footing, the protected makers might say quite 
truly that they were ruined or crippled by competi- 
tion. Whether the cycle and motor-car industry—not to 
speak of the public which uses these machines—would be 
either ruined or crippled is another matter. Obviously the 
prohibition of all machines not of a particular type would 
check invention and make energy A: sy The owners of 
the permitted pattern would have no motive for im- 

roving it, because they would be in no fear of seeing it 
improved by others. If when “An Old Farmer ” speaks 
of “the crippling of British agriculture by foreign com- 
petition” he only means that the exclusion of foreign 
competition gave the British farmer, or rather the British 
landowner, certain specific advantages, we should never 
dream of challenging his statement. What we do 
challenge is the assumption that this fact is of itself 
enough to show that the advantages in question ought to 
be restored to him. We say, on the contrary, first, that 
the interests of other industries, and still more those of 
the consumers, have a claim on our consideration; and 
next, that the due recognition of these interests need not 
be fatal to the farmer. In other words, Free-trade has 
not ruined British agriculture, though it has cut away the 
peor artificial and monopolist value conferred on the 
and by Protection. 

Upon this latter point Mr. Cooper is a competent wit- 
ness. Ife has lived for forty years “in the midst of one 
of the largest and most important farming districts in 
England,” and in this district he declares that “ agricul- 
ture is in a good and thriving way.” Of course, like other 
industries, agriculture can only thrive under modern condi- 
tions by the practice of the utmost possible watchfulness 
and energy. The farmer who folds his hands and says, 
“What was good enough for father is good enough for 
me,” will not prosper. But the reason of his not prosper- 
ing is that he does not deserve to prosper. He ignores 
the universal conditions of success in all businesses,— 
conditions which may indeed be disregarded for a time 
with seeming impunity, but which will inevitably assert 
themselves in the long run. There have been farmers who 
held that to grow wheat was a matter of divine ordinance. 
It was associated in their minds with the admonition, “In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,”—bread for the 
purpose of this particular exegesis standing for wheaten 
bread. We do not deny that the farmer who reads the 
Old Testament in this sense has been “ crippled by foreign 
competition.” But we do deny that he had a right to 
look for anything different. So long as the price of wheat 
was artificially maintained, so long as wheat from outside 
was turned away from our markets in order to secure a 
remunerative price to the British wheat-grower, so long as 
(to quote Mrs. Browning) “the poor died mute with 
starving gaze on corn-ships in the offing,” the old-fashioned 
farmer prospered. But at whose cost did he prosper? At 
the cost, first, of the whole community, who had to put up 
with dear bread in order to make it profitable to grow wheat 
—“ often,” as Mr. Cooper says, “on land altogether un- 
suitable for it”—and next, at the cost of the farmer him- 
self, who was tempted by “artificially heightened prices ” 
into growing only one crop under unfavourable conditions 
instead of being left to learn by experiment that the 
function of English agriculture is to give English con- 
sumers the crops which can be better grown at home than 
abroad. The farmers of whom Mr. Cooper speaks have 
learnt this lesson. ‘They are largely growing, and making 
a satisfactory profit out of, a dozen things they never used 
to dream of cultivating, at least on the great scale, such 
as early potatoes, celery, cabbage, mustard, boiling peas, 
flowers, and fruit.” 


—nidehinia, 
means which alone can bring them within his grasp. It 
may not be his fault that he does not do this, He ma 
not have the capital necessary for the purchase of the 
best machines, or the knowledge which would tel] him 
what are the best methods of treating the soil, But 
in these respects agriculture is exactly like manufactures 
If we know that the owner of a factory is too poor to buy 
the newest machinery, or is not aware of what forej 
manufacturers are doing, we do not think it strange if hg 
gets into the Bankruptcy Court. We have learnt, that ig 
to say, that for a man to be a successful manufacturer he 
must have capital and knowledge. If he has neither We 
are sorry for him, but we do not propose to pass 
laws to enable him to prosper without those quali. 
fications. But if we listen to “An Old Farmer,” qo 
shall be told that it is our duty to do for agriculture 
what we do not do for other industries. We may 
feel sure that if the English farmer were all that he 
should be, he would be in no need of artificial protection, 
We may discover, when we come to go into particulars 
that want of capital prevents him from paying his 
labourers proper wages, or that the restraints imposed b 
an old-fashioned lease do not allow him to put his land 
into the best condition or to cultivate it in the best 
fashion; but according to the Protectionists, we must not 
assign any of these reasons in explanation of his want of 
success. The facts are there, but we must shut our eyes 
to them, and go on proclaiming that the farmer is ruined 
by foreign competition. He is ruined, if he be ruined, by 
nothing of the sort. What stands in his way are the 
very same things that would stand in the way of a manu: 
facturer,—want of pence and want of sense.. We may 
rightly feel sorry for. him, sorry for the poverty which 
has brought about the first want, sorry for the bad educa. 
tion which is the cause of the second; but we cannot alter 
the laws which ordinarily regulate human activity. To 
attempt to do so would be to stereotype elementary forms 
of industry, and to set up barriers against human im. 
provement. The old-fashioned farmer who ploughs and 
reaps and threshes with the instruments used by his 
grandfather might with equal reason ask to be protected 
against the crippling competition of steam ploughs and 
other kinds of agricultural machinery. It would have 
been very much better for him if all these disturbing in- 
ventions had been forbidden by law. Perhaps when Mr, 
Chainberlain has re-established the Corn-duty they will be. 
“An Old Farmer” further asks us whether we “ call 5s. to 
10s. an acre for good corn land a fair level.” That depends 
on its capacities for growing more profitable crops. If, as 
is probably the case, it would grow the crops Mr. Cooper 
speaks of, it would very soon answer the tenant’s purpose 
to pay a higher rent. If it does not answer his purpose, 
it is probably because he goes on growing corn for which 
there is no real demand at any price which can pay him. 
It does not follow that it might not pay some one else with 
more energy, more skill, and more capital ; and if the land- 
lord were to look out for such a tenant, the level of rent 
would soon rise above the 5s. to 10s. an acre on which 
“An Old Farmer” founds his inquiry. But to the present 
tenant it may be worth no more, and so this may be a fair 
level even for “ good corn land.” 

Happily, there is food for encouragement even in the 
letter of “An Old Farmer.” ‘“ Lazy and easygoing 
farmers” have, he tells us, “been starved off the land 
ie hie the existing farmers are more capable, energetic, 
and well informed than their predecessors.” We are very 
glad to hear it; and if it be true, we are sure that it is not 
from them that the cry for a return to Protection will come. 
They will know full well that an artifieial stimulus given 
to one form of farming only hinders its development in 
other and more natural directions. We are not, however, 
quite so sanguine as our correspondent as to the universal 
truth of this statement. Certainly Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
account of the farmer of to-day is less encouraging. He 
says, indeed, that if English farmers generally would but 
follow the example of some of their number, farming would 
pay “even at present prices,” and England would be enabled 
“to grow nearly all the food that it requires.” What stands 
in the way is the “appalling obstinacy” of the British 
farmer, and his unwillingness to avail himself of “the fruits 





No doubt there are many districts in the South of 
England of which no such favourable account could be | 
given. But the explanation is not that similar successes | 
are out of thefarmer’s reach, but that he does not take the 


of the experience, energy, and wisdom of men who have 
solved one of the problems and indicated some new road 
to success.” One great agriculturist has shown how year 
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Peli 
by year excellent crops of cereals can be produced upon 
the heaviest land at low cost, “ yet no one avails himself 
of this discovery.” Another has shown how the hungriest 
an be turned to profit with little labour and small 


ils ; : 
pon “yet no one follows his example.” Protection 
may indeed he needed by men of whom this can be said, 


but we cannot admit that it is deserved by them. 








THE APOCRYPHAL WRITINGS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

HE line which divides the Canonical from the Apocryphal 

Scriptures of the New Testament requires no super- 

naturalauthority to make it plain. The difference between the 
one and the other is patent to the most casual reader. Bishop 
Ellicott declares of the spurious Gospels as a whole that “their 
real demerits, their mendacities, their absurdities, their coarse- 
ness, the barbarities of their style and the inconsequence 
of their narratives, have never been excused or condoned. It 
would be hard to find any competent writer, in any age of the 
Church, who has been beguiled into saying anything civil or 
commendatory.” Dr. Orr, who edits the volume of New Testa- 
ment Apocryphal writings which has lately appeared in the 
“Temple Classics,” adds: “The same remarks apply as arule to 
the [Apocryphal] Acts.” To the reader of ordinary culture, how- 
ever, who takes up Dr. Orr’s volume, and reads it for its literary 
interest, the addition he makes to Bishop Ellicott’s dictum 
would seem somewhat sweeping. The Gospels of the Infancy 
deserve all that can be said aguinst them, but surely the “ Acts 
of Paul and Thecla” is a book with very real literary merits, 
whatever its religious defects. Most scholars, Dr. Orr tells 
us, believe it to be the book alluded to by Tertullian, who says 
that it was “the work of a presbyter of Asia, who, on being 
convicted of having falsely used Paul’s name, and confessing 
that he had done it from love to Paul, was deposed from his 
office.” If this is so, “its date cannot be much later than the 
middle of the second century.” In spite of this admission and 
this punishment, Dr. Orr tells us that the Church Fathers 
unanimously assume that a basis of fact underlay the 
presbyter’s invention. Renan regarded the description of 
Paul’s personal appearance which the book contains as 
traditional, and follows it in “ Les Apdtres.” 

The story is full of delightfully human touches, and 
is worked out with the greatest skill, The reader is 
introduced at the outset to “a certain man, by name One- 
siphorus,” who, “hearing that Paul had come to Iconium, went 
outto meet him...... in order that he might entertain 
him.” As he walked he looked at the passers-by, hoping to 
recognise the Apostle by the description of Titus :—“ And 
he saw Paul coming, a man small in size, bald-headed, 
bandy-legged, well built, with eyebrows meeting, rather 
long-nosed, full of grace. For sometimes he seemed like 
aman, and sometimes he had the countenance of an angel. 
And Paul, seeing Onesiphorus, smiled; and Onesiphorus said: 
Hail, O servant of the blessed God!” In the next scene we 
find the Christian Church meeting in a courtyard. Paul 
reasons of temperance and of the Resurrection, and is listened 
to bya young maiden called Thecla, who lives in one of the 
surrounding houses, and whose window gives upon the place. 
From here she watches the Saint, to the great concern of her 
mother, who, alarmed to see her thus preoccupied with the 
new doctrines, sends for Thamyris, to whom Thecla is be- 
trothed. This foreign teacher, she tells him, “ will overturn 
the city of the Iconians, and thy Thecla too besides,” for she, 
“tied to the window like a spider, lays hold of what is said by 
Paul with a strange eagerness and awful emotion.” Thamyris 
goes up and kisses her, but Thecla does not turn round. 
Seized with sudden fury, Thamyris goes to the Proconsul and 
demands that some means should be taken to stop this 
preacher, who is, he declares, deprecating marriage and 
exalting celibacy. The Proconsul accordingly sends for 
Paul, being curious to hear more concerning his doctrine. 
St. Paul’s defence is very fine, and quite in character. 
It might be inserted without too much _ incongruity 
into some of the defences preserved for us by St. Luke. 
y Since I am this day examined as to what I teach, 
listen, O proconsul: A living God, a God of retributions, a 
Jealous God, a God in need of nothing, consulting for the 
salvation of men, has sent me that I may reclaim them from 





corruption and uncleanness, and from death, that they may 
not sin. Wherefore God sent His own Son, whom I preach, 
and in whom I teach men to rest their hope, who alone has 
had compassion upon a world led astray, that they may 
be no longer under judgment, O proconsul, but may have 
faith, and the fear of God, and the knowledge of holiness, 
and the love of truth. If, therefore, I teach what has 
been revealed to me by God, wherein do I do wrong?” 
The Proconsul sends the Apostle bound to prison till such 
time as he can hear him more attentively. We are told, 
however, that “ Paul was afraid of nothing, but ordered his 
life in the confidence of God.” Henceforward the story turrs 
upon Thevla, and the writer’s love of the marvellous somewhat 
destroys the beauty of his romance, She is twice condemned 
to suffer as a Christian, and twice miraculously escapes. The 
account of a vision in which, when bound to the stake, looking 
towards the crowd, “she saw the Lord sitting in the likeness 
of Paul, and said: As I am unable to endure my lot, Paul has 
come to see me,” is a fine incident, but one in which human 
love and divine worship are, perbaps unintentionally, confused, 

Another striking passage describes the conversion of 
Queen Tryphena, a personage until quite recently imagined 
to be mythical, but whose coins lately found prove her 
to have really existed. As soon as she has accepted 
the Gospel she exclaims with joy: “ NowI believe that the 
dead are raised; now I believe that my child lives,’—an 
incident so natural and so much more convincing than any 
dissertation upon doctrine that we could easily believe it true. 
Thecla passes the latter part of her life as a hermit; but as 
an old woman she is seized with a desire to see once more the 
instrument of her conversion, so she “departed to Rome to 
see Paul, and found that he had fallen asleep.” The poetry 
of things human and divine sounds in the ears of the Asiatic 
presbyter, and he seems to have been unable to distinguish 
the one strain from the other. No doubt he was rightly de- 
posed from his office; but seventeen hundred and fifty years 
after he wrote his book his readers must still feel sorry for him. 

The inexplicable thing about the Apocryphal Gospels which 
describe the infancy of our Lord is that not only do the inci- 
dents revolt our reason, but the actions ascribed to the child 
Christ revolt our conscience. The imaginary boy, whom we 
prefer not to call by the name of our Saviour, strikes those 
who provoke him with blindness, kills a boy who accidentally 
jostles him in the street, kills a schoolmaster who strikes him, 
and declares himself to be and always have been perfect. 
The extreme incongruity of the character thus described, and 
that of the child who “increased in wisdom and stature, and in 
favour with God and man,” seems at times even to strike the 
inventor of these repellent wonders, for he makes his hero 
occasionally repent himself and undo his mischief by another 
arbitrary but more benevolent use of power. Now and then 
we get a pretty picture to set beside these nauseous miracles. 
With the Divine Child, we are told, all beasts are tame; even 
the dragons adore Him, and wild beasts refused to hurt the ass 
which Mary rode in her flight into Egypt, or “the beasts of 
burden which carried their baggage.” At first, we hear, 
“when Mary saw the lions and the panthers, and various kinds 
of wild beasts, coming about them, she was very much afraid. 
But the infant Jesus looked into her face with a joyful counte- 
nance, and said: Be not afraid, mother; for they come not to 
do thee harm, but they make haste to serve both thee and 
me.” Here, the writer tella us, was fulfilled what Isaiah 
foretold of the little child who should lead the beasts where 
they neither hurt nor destroy. 

The first thing the reader feels as he lays aside this 
early medley of poetry, tradition, and nonsense is a 
strengthened faith in the truth of the Canonical Gospels 
and an increased sense of reverence for the reserve and 
simplicity of the Evangelists, whose works have been tried 
in the furnace of a criticism in face of which the 
Apocrypha has shrivelled like a parched scroll. They have 
stood, and, as Christians believe, will for ever stand, the 
hardest ordeal through which any religious teaching can passa, 
—the test of coincidence with the “better mind” of man. 
To this test the writer of the Fourth Gospel submitted the 
words of the Baptist, and concluded that “he was not that 
Light, but was sent to bear witness of that Light. That was 
the true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.” The Evangelist could have asked no higher position 
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even for himself than that of such a witness. This is the 
true position of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, and it is 
impregnable. 





A NEW ENGLAND GRAVEYARD. 


HERE is a certain New England village, not two hours’ 
journey from Boston, chiefly composed of wooden 
houses and cottages, and crossed in its straggling width by 
the iron rails of both trolley-cars and steam-cars, boasting a 
large and modern Congregational church and an old and 
silent long-grassed graveyard. In no way is the village noted. 
It bears the name of an English village in Essex, but has 
nothing of industry, curiosity, or romance to attract atten- 
tion. It is there as a memory of the older America,—the sure 
and strong foundation on which the new and happier country 
stands. I visited it neither out of curiosity nor convention. 
It chanced once to make the turning-point of an autumn 
day’s excursion. 

We left Boston in the brilliant sunshine of a September 
morning—my charming American companion and I—board- 
ing a little white steamer called the ‘ Mayflower,’ and sailing 
for an hour on a blue, sunlit sea till a little wooden pier 
opposite a huge wooden hotel received us, and we there 
mounted one of those wind-creating, rushing electric trolley- 
cars which are so characteristic a feature of American life, so 
novel an experience to the British sightseer. And we passed 
many little stations bearing such queer theatrical names as 
“ Waveland,” “ Surfside,” and “Silverstrand,” till we came to 
the most important of these summer resorts, which is for- 
tunate enough still to keep one of those ancient Indian names 
which are musical with a poetry only too rare in the titles of 
a later day—“ Nantasket Beach.” Then we left the newer 
world behind us, and passing through woods and over little 
salt ponds, came to older regions,—villages whose houses 
nestle closer together and bear all the pathos of age which 
this New England can bestow on them. 


We descended from the car at the oldest of these little grey 
villages, and following the instinct of the European, turned 
our steps towards the church. It stood on the opposite side 
of the road from the graveyard, rearing a high and modern 
tower to cast a shadow on the ancient graves. In the church 
there was nothing (save the palm-leaf fans stuck behind 
the cushions in every pew) to remind us that we were 
not in a Presbyterian church in my native Scotland, 
yet something seemed to keep me in continual remembrance 
that we were in a New England Congregational church, 
where worshipped the descendants of the old Puritans. 
“Here abideth a principle, a dogma, a code. Our fathers 
upheld it. We uphold it too.” That was what this great, 
high-roofed, pulpit-headed place said, just as the little incense- 
scented chapels of the old faith in the Old World seem to sob, 
“Mystery of wonder and of love, have pity upon us.” 


From the church we went to the graveyard across the road. 
The long grass covers the mounds, the headstones and foot- 
stones are weather-worn and moss-grown. Here the graves go 
back more than a hundred years, and were dug for a people 
who looked forward to a tombstone and an epitaph as one of 
the reasons for living. Thesunshine that seemed to glint harshly 
on the dusty village was softened here as the dew-drenched 
grass, the trees, and the grey stones of this little “ God’s acre” 
caught it. My pretty companion, in a pale-blue linen dress, 
hatless and gloveless, as the American girl loves to be in the 
summer days, knelt on a grave trying to decipher the fast- 
vanishing letters on the grey stone,—the picture of dainty life 
in this region of shadow and past. We felt we were peeping 
into that past as we read the little inscriptions telling their 
history to the passer-by. And how sure they were that there 
would be a passer-by !— 

“ Behold and see as you pass by: 
As you are now, so once was I; 


As I am now, so you will be,— 
Prepare for death and follow me.” 


This was a favourite. We found it on four or five stones, 
varied by “ Come hither, friend, and cast an eye” for the first 
line. 

Does the following tell a story of a martyr’s suffering and 
oppression P—‘ Here reposes the mortal part of Mr. James 


* Blest in the promised Seed, supremely blest, 
His ransomed soul has entered into rest. 
Now insolence of pride and priestly spight 
Shall strive in vain to rob him of his right,” 
And does the faith of the epitaph come near to the quiet con. 
viction that prompted the words above it, this “ state of suffer. 
ing”? Was that comment on life the best he could leave hig 
followers, and did the hope he rhymes of on his tombstong 
have no power to brighten the years that went before ? 
There is a touch of “nasty temper” in the young man who 
desires to say for as many years as his tombstone shall last. 
“ Youth, think on me who in dus’ sleeping lie, 
Where you must shortly be as well as I.” 
A poor legacy to the passer-by after all, and not calculated 
to dignify life if taken too deeply to heart. Nor is that of 
Elihu Flaxon, who calls to you,— 
“Come hither, mortal, cast an eye, 
Then go your way and learn to die.” 
Better the farewell of Amasa Penniman :— 
“Farewell, my friends, dry up your tears: 
Here I must lie till Christ appears.” 
And that of another who is happy enough to chant :— 


“ Weep not for me, I have no cause for tears: 
Cease then your cries and banish all your fears,” 





A stern and hard-minded old Puritan it must have been 
who set himself to compose the following message to hig 
unknown readers :— 

“You live, but you must die; you die, but you must live: 

Grim death will come to all, the Grave wi!l all receive, 

You all must come to us, You all must feel the rod, 

And from the grave once more I say,‘ Prepare to meet your God” 

But at last in our wanderings we came across one optimist,— 
one departed friend who had a kind word to say of the world, 
an affectionate endearment for those he was leaving, and a 
tender regret for the sweetest joy of life :— 

“Indulgent world, I bid adieu ; 
Farewell, dear friends, farewell to you. 
No more kindness can I show 
To any creature here below. 
Iam mortal in my tomb, 
To sleep awhile till Jesus come.” 
IT longed to thank the gentle heart that could frame those 
words, “indulgent world,’ and who had the courage and the 
discernment to extol the greatest indulgence of that world, 
Who knows but this bright spirit may have sown some of the 
seed to be reaped by a later, happier generation, so rich in 
glad and cheerful thought! 
Lieutenant David Holbrook and his sons Caleb, Moses, and 
Jonathan have one epitaph, and reading it, we were obliged to 
return to the relentless and material gloom of those times := 
“ Come, listen and attend, the father and his friend 
Lie sleeping in the dust. 
Both young and old forsake your sins, 
For you must follow us.” 
Surely they were days of continual reproof and: everlasting 
counsel that tempted men to compose such epitaphs for their 
gravestones. Did people then stroll through a graveyard as 
we turn over the leaves of a book, seeking advice, consolation, 
rebuke, and guidance? These long-dead Puritan people did 
indeed express an idea,—of mingled sternness and humility. 


It was very well, in this country of all things new, to 
spend an hour where all is old. ‘“ We are unhampered by 
custom, weare unfettered by tradition. Ghosts do not bar our 
way or frighten our advances,” say those of this New World. 
But if it is free, it is lonely too, and bewildering. The old 
ghosts say: “ We helped to make this land. The responsi- 
bility is ours as well as yours; our work is all around you 
Follow us, and do your best.” The New World is glad that it 
has not to stay and undo evil work before it may begin to 
build up good. The Old is glad that it has foundations to build 
on. Both are probably true. In these broad-minded days we 
grow tired of hearing it said that people see different facets of 
the same crystal. Perhaps it is so; but certain it is that when 
we gaze out with far-seeing eyes into the far distance we see 
truth; while when we catch the elements within our reach, weld 
them together, and give them form, behold! we have fashioned 
a lie. 

I sailed back to Boston alone. The sunshine had vanished, 
a strong rain had beaten on the cars, but held off in a grey mist 
as the ‘Mayflower’ steamed up. Sky and sea were grey, and 





Flaxon, who left this state of suffering June 21st, 1797: 


the coast itself was grey. And Boston Harbour, wrapped ina 
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Je mist, with a ghost of white steam rising into it from one 
wharf, and all the slender black masts springing sharply out 
of it,and the cobwebby rigging mingling withit, was asymphony 
: orthy of Whistler. 
in grey worthy F, D. 





THE WISLEY GARDEN. 


HE announcement made in Tuesday’s Times by Sir 
T Trevor Lawrence that Sir Thomas Hanbury has with 
characteristic generosity presented to the Royal Horticultural 
Society the estate and garden of the late Mr. G. F. Wilson, at 
Wisley, near Woking, will have been read by the Fellows of 
that Society and by all who love a beautiful garden with the 
deepest interest and gratitude. The interest taken in the 
announcement will be felt most deeply, of course, by those 
who are familiar with the garden itself; but, as Sir Trevor 
Lawrence suggests, “all lovers of gardens will gladly know 
that Mr. Wilson’s garden has been rescued from the fate 
which so often overtakes such pleasaunces when their owner 
passes away.” To those who know something of the intense 
devotion with which Mr. Wilson regarded his wonderful collec- 
tion of flowers and trees it will indeed be a satisfaction to hear 
that this estate has fallen into hands which can be trusted to 
pring scientific knowledge and enthusiasm to the tending of 
a “pleasaunce” which was the fruit of so much care and 
trouble. 

To state that this property consists in all of sixty acres, and 
that part of it (we believe about eight acres) is garden, with 
“the variety of soil and aspect and the unfuiling water-supply 
which are essential for the purposes of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society,” is to give but the barest idea of the possibilities 
and the existing beauties of this delightful spot. Nor could 
any photograph, or series of photographs, suggest half the 
varying charm which, from season to season through the year, 
the lover of flowers will find init. For its full beauty to be 
realised the garden must be seen. It lies perhaps five miles 
from the nearest station, deep in the heart of the commons 
aud pine-woods of Surrey; the roads leading to it run through 
broad miles of crimson and purple ling and heather; the sun 
is on the heather, «nd draws up from the carpets of pine- 





needles lying under ruddy trunks and deep grey-green branches 
a warm, intoxicating smell of resin and rain. [A short time} 
ago the writer was driven along one of these roads in a motor- 
car, and made some observation to the driver—a Scotch 
engineer—on the Weauty of the scenery. The rejoinder was 
unexpected. ‘There's a terrible deal of waste land,” he re- 
marked, after deliberation.] To-day, perhaps, only the trained 
eye of the gardener of ¢xperience would detect a tithe of the 
rarities collected in the garden, or would guess at the differ- 
ence which masses of colour would make in the closely 
ranged bypaths and shrubberies. The roses are over, 
and only a few petais, splashed and scattered by the heavy 
rains, lie here and there, a hint of the piled glories of crimson 
and chrome and white of a month ago. But even among the 
prevailing deep August green a few features stand out 
insistent. There is the magnificent twelve-foot Gunnera, 
shading the lily-pond like a gigantic rhubarb-plant; in the 
pond itself water-lilies float, of the most delicate cream and 
rose and white, like egg-cup china on jade-satin; and edging 
the water, springing out of deep brambles and rhododendrons, 
hundreds of Osmunda ferns, apple-green fronds and rufous, 
spiky flowers, shake in the wind. But this is Wisley in 
August, when “the year has shot her yield,” so far as most 
of the flowers are concerned. You must see Wisley earlier in 
the year; earlier even than when the lupins, covering almost 
a whole field with blue and cream and magenta, are in full 
bloom, or when the gentian-border, a hundred and twenty 
yards long, glows in a single line of purple-ultramarine. 
Wisley is at its best in the time of daffodils, in the early 
spring when every corner holds its nodding company of 
narcissus and wind-flower and violet. Then it is like the 
margiu of Wordsworth’s lake :— 
“ When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze.” 
The drive leading to the garden gate in Spring is edged with 
clumps of the great golden Maximus, perhaps the purest and 





deepest of all yellow daffodils; once in the garden, you are 





almost puzzled to know what to look at, so astonishing are the 
number and the variety of the flowers. There are daffodils of 
every shape and size; daffodils like silver trumpets and spiky 
stars ; daffodils with perianths of gold broadswords, and cups of 
orange and scarlet; here there is a patch of the familiar 
pheasant’s eye, and there a clump of the little cyclamineus, 
with its tiny canary-coloured petals, set back rather like the 
ears of a startled rabbit. For hundreds of yards the garden 
paths wind in and out, and at each turn there is something 
strange and rare,—flowering shrubs from five continents, 
bulbs from Japan, the Himalayas, Siberia; perhaps you stop 
and ask the name of a queer-looking plant, and are told that 
it is the only specimen in England; it had been supposed to be 
extinct, but a single plant was detected by a traveller, and 
sent to the owner of the garden. You emerge from the 
wooded part of the garden—here and there on a tree-trunk 
you will see a tiny wooden box, meant to be the home of blue- 
tit or robin—into open primrose-carpeted spaces, a large pond 
in front of you with green frogs and bullfrogs among its 
rushes; and you are told that reflected in the water, later 
in the year, there will be lilies flowering ten feet high. 
And beyond you lie vacant fields which the late owner meant 
gradually to have brought into his garden; sweeps of meadow- 
land which he had dreamed of seeing sheeted with narcissus, 
and fritillary, and crocus, and anemone. He did not live long 
enough to realise all his dream, though he realised, perhaps, 
more than many owners of gardens who have spent more 
money to less effect. 


We hope that this wonderful garden will be treated by the 
Fellows of the Horticultural Society as something more than 
merely a sixty-acre property admirably adapted for the grow- 
ing of rare plants. We hope that the general public will be 
allowed free access to it; that, in short, it will be added to 
the number of beautiful places which, as the inalienable 
property of the nation, form a kind of outdoor National 
Gallery. To thousands of English lovers of flowers it would 
be the greatest pleasure in the world to be able on any day of 
the year to enjoy the sight of so splendid a collection of rare and 
choice flowers and shrubs, and there could be no better oppor- 
tunity of affording such a pleasure than that which is provided 
by a garden situated as Wisley is situated. It is near 
enough to London to make it easy of access to the man 
desirous of looking at its beauty; and it is far enough 
from a large town, or even a railway station, to prevent it from 
becoming merely a resort for the idle or the careless. Would 
the flowers or the garden be in any way damaged by the 
influx of visitors? We do not believe so for a moment. 
Experience has shown that when the public have been given 
a beautiful thing—we might cite the case of the old 
walled kitchen garden at Brockwell Park as a recent 
instance—they are jealous that its beauty shall be pre- 
served, and they will discountenance strongly anything 
in the shape of ill-mannered rowdyism in the garden 
or damage done to the flowers they like to come and 
see. We do not believe that from January to December 
there would be a flower wantonly picked or a root stolen; 
and though, of course, it might be safest to take certain pre- 
cautions against such a thing, especially at night, we do not 
believe the precautions would be found to be necessary. There, 
then, if the hope of garden-lovers is fulfilled, deep in the 
Surrey pine-woods and heather it will lie, the key of the 
garden gate free to be turned by all those whose wish it 
may be to spend an hour in this oasis of colour and quiet: 
a garden like the garden of the Beast in the old fairy-tales, 
daffodil-carpeted and piled with roses and rhododendrons; 
and to lovers of fiowers without number it will give the 
same pleasure year after year as Wordsworth had from the 
remembrance of the “jocund company” he saw beside the 
aus “T gazed—and gazed—but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought: 
For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills 

And dances with the daffodils.” 


Mr. Wilson was always generous in his lifetime in granting 
that pleasure to those who cared to ask for it: we are confi- 
dent that his generosity (and for that matter the generosity 
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of Sir Thomas Hanbury also) will be equalled—and it can be 
equalled with greater ease and grace by those to whom the 
garden has been given than it could have been by a purchaser 
—by that of the Royal Horticultural Society. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
ENGLISH AS SPOKEN IN IRELAND. 


(To Tus Epiror or THe “ SpecraTor.” 1] 
Srr,—Speaking generally, some of the leading features of 
English as spoken in Ireland are the marked absence of all 
local dialects, except in Ulster, where broad Scotch more or 
less prevails ; the use of long words or “dictionary English,” 
a great power of amplification—7.e., of repeating the same idea 
under different forms of expression—and an equal power of 
picturesque illustration. Certain English words also are used 
in a sense peculiar to Ireland. As regards the employment of 
long words, some instances have been already given in a 
former article (April 25th) on the subject, but a few more may 
be added. The writer had a parishioner who died lately in 
hospital after an apoplectic seizure. When the nurse in 
charge was asked if he had spoken subsequently to the attack, 
she said, “ Yes; he spoke a few incorporate words,” probably 
meaning “incoherent.” The word “gladiator” is also a 
favourite descriptive term for a noisy, forward, troublesome 
fellow. “ What a gladiator he is!” It is curious how simple 
Trish people have got hold of a classical word like this, and 
become so fond of it. Of simpler forms of expression used 
in quite a different sense in Ireland from what they are in 
England, take the following. 

“ How well.” Itis very hard to convey the Irish sense of 
this ejaculation. An Englishman would say, “ How well you 
look!” or “ How well you did that!” but not so in Ireland. 
An Irish beggar woman said to the writer within the last few 
days: “How well, your Reverence, you didn’t go to the 
races!” Take other instances fresh from the mint. ‘“ How 
well Mikey Keefe can’t drink Mrs. Walsh’s whisky when we 
all can drink it”! or, “ We had a grand mission in the parish, 
glory be to God! last month; but how well the Kellys stole 
the nuns’ ducks all the same!” There is a subtle delicate 
flavour in this Ivish use of “ How well” which it is extremely 
hard for an outsider to perceive and appreciate. It is really 
very hard to define it; when spoken, its meaning is perhaps 
more clearly conveyed. The root idea seems to be contrast. 
Thus, “How well you didn’t go to the races!” means that 
in spite of all their attractions, and although so many others 
went, you didn’t go; or, “How well the Kellys stole the 
nuns’ ducks!” how, even in spite of the mission, they did it. 
This seems to be the main idea of the expression, but it is 
very undefinable; it is perfectly and peculiarly Irish. 

The word “shine” has a special meaning in Ireland: it 
means to agree, to harmonise. Thus you will hear it said, 
“The members of the Board of Guardians didn’t shine at 
their last meeting; no, they didn’t.” This does not necessarily 
imply that they did not distinguish themselves, but that they 
could not, would not, or did not agree. “The chairsman 
[sic] couldn't shine at all wid the likes of some of them; it 
couldn't be expected of him.” 

“ Chewing the rag” is an Irish form of expression never 
heard by the writer out of Ireland. Like “How well,” it 
leaves room for wide application. When Oliver Cromwell 
issued “ A Declaration of the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland for 
the Undeceiving of Deluded and Seduced People,” given at 
Youghal, January, 1649, he said in that remarkable document 
—which Carlyle describes as “one of the remarkablest State 
papers every published in Ireland since Strongbow, or even 
since St. Patrick ’’—‘I will give you some wormwood to bite 
on.” So itis with “chewing the rag.” It is the giving of some- 
thing disagreeable to bite on; the launching of some topic for 
public discussion and consumption of an unpleasant nature. 
As a rule, Irishmen are kept by their political and other 
leaders “ chewing the rag” “ever and always,” as the Irish 
phrase is,—i.e., kept “ chewing the rag” of some grievance past 
and present. And there is an unconscious, and perhaps unsus- 
pected, truth hidden in the saying, for many of these “ rags” 
are rags pure and simple. They are devoid of nutriment and 
flavour; they are not even bones, much less bones clothed 








est 
with flesh; they are rags only, sapless, tasteless; and yet, in 
spite of all this, “chewing the rag” has become a favourite 
national occupation, if not even a pastime, in Ireland, 

The word “head” has a peculiar use in the country, The 
police are an important body, and a head-constable igs always 
called “the head.” In an Irish town you will often hear the 
inquiry: “ Did you see the head ?” “Did you tell the heag?” 
Head Galligan or Head Mulligan, as the case may be, is 4 
most important personage in Irish society. Sometimes also 
when a “head” retires he is described as the “ex-head,” 
Thus the “ex-head” of Ireland nowadays is more remark. 
able and miraculous than the “axe-head” of Elisha’s time, 
for the modern “ex-head” not only floats, but sleeps, eats, 
talks, walks, and discharges all the functions of humanity, 
But it is strange and amusing to ears unaccustomed to the 
title to hear such a remark as this: “I consulted the ex-head 
about it.” 

“Start” is another simple word used in a special sensg 
in Ireland; it does not necessarily mean a beginning, it only 
means for a certain time or period. Thus you will be told; 
“Thady drank hard for a start,” “I lent Timmy the horsg 
for a start,” meaning for an interval only. The loan of a 
horse for a “start” in harvest in Ireland might equally mean 
in the middle or end of it, quite as much as at the beginning, 

Perbaps the commonest feature of Irish conversation, and 
the most striking to a stranger, will be, not the use of words in 
different senses from what he is accustomed to, but the power 
of amplification and illustration employed in it,—a fagility for 
heaping up synonyms. Thus sometimes you will hear one 
neighbour bewailing to another the death of a mutual friend 
much as follows :—‘ He was a grand man, God bless him! may 
God be good to him! a grand man entirely; that’s the way to 
say it, he was, he was, he was, the poor man; he was all 
that his aiquals wasn’t to be found in Sonatu [ie, in 
the place]. Oh wisha lave me alone, don't be talking, 
there's the truth for ye now,” and so on ad libitum, 
John Gregg, for many years a popular preacher in Dublin, 
and eventually Bishop of Cork, was an eloquent speaker 
of the national type. He visited almost every parish 
in his diocese; and in one in particuiar he was led by the 
rector, a scholarly, literary man who always wrote his sermons, 
to a corner of the churchyar! ‘rom which there was a very 
fine and extensive prospect. The Bishop surveyed it for a 
time in silence, and then burst into a sort of rhapsody, ex- 
claiming :—“ Very fine, very grand, very magnificent, very 
beautiful, very sublime! how varied, how diversified—the 
rock, the road, the drives, the trees, the woods, the hills, the 
mountains, the birds, the sky, the clouds! what sights! what 
sounds! the grey, the blue, the green! the cawing of rooks, 
the bleating of sheep, the lowing of cattle! Tell me, tell me, 
do you preach extempore?” This to the listening rector. He, 
poor man, exhausted by following the rapid flight and flow of 
the Bishop’s remarks, could only mildly say “ No,” when the 
quick response came: “ Why don’t you? why don't you?” 
Probably the Bishop thought the place itself should inspire a 
preacher, not “put joys of desperation in the brain.” It 
must be admitted that this Irish facility for amplification is 
rather a fatal gift; it has a tendency to make sermons, 
speeches, and conversations rather thin, and consequently 
tedious. Of course, there is a happy mean if it could be hit, 
“To use too many circumstances,” says Bacon, “ ere one come 
to the matter is wearisome ; to use none at all is blunt.” 

One more instance in conclusion. Ina severely boycotted 
and “campaigned” district in 1887 the writer heard the 
following outflow and overilow of eloquence from a “cam- 
paigner” addressing a friend :—‘ And here we are, under the 
flail and under the barrow, and under the axe and under the 
saw; and under the scourge and under the lash; and under 
the whip and under the stick; and under the agent and 
under the bailiff; and under the ’torney and under the 
Judge and under the polis; and under the lock and under 
the key; and under the writ and under the costs; and under 
eviction and under the crowbar. And all for what? all for 
what? All for wan; all for wan to fill his pocket and keep 
us poor; ali for the landlord. That’s the way to say it.” 
The speaker in question said all this without any apparent 
effort; he never turned a hair during the delivery of this 
torrent of indignant eloquence; indeed he was walking briskly 





along the road with his companion all the while. “He stayed 
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not for broke and he stopped not for stone.” It was all 
apparently a matter of course; but one must live in Ireland 
or visit Ireland to hear English spoken in this style. 

To sum up then, a few of the leading features of “ English 
as spoken in Ireland” are that it is spoken without any dialect 
such as exists in Yorkshire, Somerset, or Devon; it is spoken 
without the abstraction or addition of the letter “h,” which 
letter is never misapplied in Ireland; equally the letter “r” is 
never appended improperly to the end of a word, nor is the final 
“g” dropped. Irish people of the lower classes are also much 
addicted to the use of long words where short ones would 
suit as well, or better. They also use certain English words 
in asense peculiarly their own,—7.e., the speakers’ own. They 
also repeat and expand the same idea sometimes to an un- 
justifiable length, which practice makes a great show of 
fluency, though it is not conducive to eloquence. Such are 
some of the features of “English as spoken in Ireland.”— I 
am, Sir, &c., C. M. 








THE EDITOR. 


~~ 


LETTERS TO 


A TAX ON PAPER. 
(To tuk Epitor or Tum “ Spectator.”’)] 
Sir,—I see that “A Revenue Official,” writing as with authority 
to the Times, tells us that Mr. Chamberlain wili atone for 
taxing our food by taxing imports of manufactures. Asa 
humble journalist whose mission it is to spoil so many sheets 
of good, clean paper per diem, it occurs to me that paper isa 
manufactured article, although one of my “raw materials” ; 
and that, further, it isa raw material to the publisher also. 
Far be it from me to deny that there are journals which might 
be taxed out of existence to the great advantage of the 
commonweal. I am also aware that Byron made a certain 
unkind reference to “ publishers and sinners.” Nevertheless, 
as a man of sense and sensibility, I represent that the faithful 
Telegraph, for instance, has done nothing to deserve taxation, 
Exactly how much paper is made in the United Kingdom I do 
not know, but certain it is that our printing industry has not 
suffered through Free-trade, for I find that not only imports 
of paper, but imports of materials used by paper-makers, have 
greatly increased in the last fifteen years. In the first six 
months of this year we imported the foilowing :— 
Paper Materia Imports, JANUARY TO JUNE, 1908. 


Linen and cotton rags ... ere Are wis £98,000 
Esparto and other fibres... oe ase eee 836,000 
Wood-pulp... ope sas ove eee ee. 1,088,000 

In six months ... ae ese £1,522,000 


or at the rate of £3,000,000 per annum. In 1887 our imports 
of paper material were valued at only £2,270,000. This shows 
unmistakably that our paper-makers have not been ruined by 
paper imports. An easy way to ruin them, however, would be 
to give a “preference” to Canadian wood-pulp. I am aware 
that Mr. Chamberlain has stated that he never—no, never— 
would tax materials; but as he thinks of taxing food, which is 
the raw material of the human machine, I do not attach too 
much importance to the disclaimer. I only know that if I were 
a Canadian wood-pulp man, and saw my grain-producing 
friends making profits at the expense of the played-out 
Britisher, I should make a righteous endeavour, io the in- 
terests of my hearth and home, to be also “ preferred ” by the 
dear old Mother-country. But apart from the question of 
taxing raw materials, My. Chamberlain makes no secret of 
his desire to tax manufactures, which is to tax paper amongst 
other things. Here is the value of the paper we imported in 
the first six months of this year :— 
Imports or Parrr, JANUARY To Jung, 1903. 
Paper on reels (“news ” paper) £395,740 
an ek 1,200,458 


--- £1,596,198 

or at the rate of £3,192,000 per annum. In 1887 we imported 
only one-half this quantity of paper, showing how much more 
food is offered to British brains nowadays than only fifteen 
years ago. Weare both making and importing more paper. 
Of the making of periodicals, as of the making of books, there 
snoend. It was pointed out the other day in the Spectator 
that the building trade, having no exports, is not considered 
mM connection with fiscal policy. It seems to me that tie 


In six months ... sec 





same might be said of the printing and publishing trades. If 
you tax imported paper you raise the price of all paper, 
whether made at home or brought from oversea. In doing so 
you raise the price of the raw material of an important 
industry, reducing the profits of publishers, killing off weak 
periodicals and cheap books, and throwing out of employ- 
ment compositors, machinemen, clerks, warehousemen, 
bookbinders, and last, but not least, poor writer- 
fellows like myself. Modern industry is such a com- 
plicated affair that a small tax, recklessly imposed by an 
unthinking Chancellor of the Exchequer, produces all 
kinds of unexpected results, as in the case of the shilling 
“registration” duty on corn. It is important to note that a 
10 per cent. duty on imported paper would yield the Revenue 
only £300,000, but it would cost the users of paper 10 per cent. 
on their entire consumption, which is probably not far short 
of £12,000,000 per annum. Newspaper proprietors and pub- 
lishers would be fined £1,200,000 or so to give the Treasury 
£300,000, and to put extra profits into the pockets of British 
paper-makers. A gentleman with an “open mind” is writing 
to all the papers to show that import-duties are paid, not by 
the consumer, but by the foreigner, and that more often than 
not to put on a duty is to send down the price of the article 
taxed. If this is really the case, I hope Mr. Chamberlain wil! 
not spare the foreigner, but will tax everything up to the hilt. 
It would give me the keenest joy to think that my paper was 
cheaper, and that in addition some foreign person was paying 
my share of the Income-tax.—I am, Sir, &c., LEonIs. 


[We have dealt with this letter in our “News of the 
Week.” —Ed. Spectator] 





MILLING. 


(To tue Evrror or tue “Sprcrator.”] 


Srr,—You name a factor far more vital to fiscal controversy 
than the purchase of a motor-car in France when you 
refer to the milling industry. There may be “no statis- 
tical evidence to prove the ruin of country millers,” but the 
fact is apparent in the forsaken mills and properties—many 
still filled with costly machinery—scattered throughout the 
country; and also, alas! in the present destitute condition of their 
former proprietors. But the argument is not wholly confined 
to country millers; town millers, who, as you correctly state, 
invested in modern machinery, have been reduced to like case. 
Within recent years one owner avowed a loss of £60,000 in five 
years,—not by speculation either. Another practical miller, 
owning a port mill in addition to an inland mill, is at this 
moment employed in Liverpool docks. There are many living 
examples, not from the class who had not the means, but those 
who converted their concerns to the “roller process” when the 
revolution in methods occurred some fifteen or twenty years 
ago, and who spent lavishly on machinery. The mammoth mills 
which have grown upat the ports, andthe large concerns worked 
on strict Co-operative lines, under the most advantageous con- 
ditions, commercial and manufacturing, show lamentably un- 
profitable working. The whole industry has suffered heavily, 
and almost silently, from unfair “dumping” of millions of 
barrels of American flour annually—free. Undoubtedly the 
consumer has benefited, but at what cost? Count it for your- 
selves, you could not allot space till it was told. You say 
English millers must produce as cheaply or stand aside. Let 
me explain the system why competition fails. All the flour that 
comesisasurplus. A consigned-clearance sale to relieve home 
markets. The colossal mills in America, too, are unable to 
make profit, but they still go on making too much flour, 
exporting it to the British Isles. This excessive production 
has resulted in the parlous state of our own industry. The 
dictum of economists is,—if capital earns inadequate return, it 
will be withdrawn, and invested in a more profitable industry. 
The result has borne this theory out fully. As a natural 
sequence wages in milling have fallen, and again as a natural 
sequence skilled labour is almost unobtainable. Foremen work 
longer hours for lower wages than mechanics, and rollermen 
and purifierinen than joiners and bricksetters. An important 
industry has languished, its capital and its labour have 
drifted into competition with more favoured trades. In 
skill, in science, in organisation, in care, British millers stand 
supreme; their methods and machinery are unique and 





unequalled; but fiom the largest to the smallest, from 
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the strongest to the weakest, emanates the profoundest 

conviction that their interests are most vilely neglected. 

First we cease to grow our wheat; next we cease to mill it. 

How long shall we be able to buy it? and who will supply when 

we have to beg it P—I am, Gir, &e., ARTHUR PLATT. 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 


[An effective answer to this letter is supplied by that which 
follows it,—7.e., that of Mr. Charles Booth, jun.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





[To tue Eprror or THE “ SprctaTor.”’] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of August 8th you announce that you 
will publish this week a letter suggesting milling as an 
example of an industry ruined by Free-trade, and if I am not 
mistaken the same suggestion was made by one of your corre- 
spondents a week or two ago. This suggestion presumably 
refers to country milling; those who make it are apparently 
unaware of the remarkable progress recently made by the 
milling industry at our great ports, as a direct result of 
Free-trade. Within the last decade Liverpool has become 
one of the greatest milling centres in the world, 
second only, so we are told, to Minneapolis. The most 
modern type of machinery has been installed in the great 
flour mills at Liverpool and Birkenhead, and, getting 
their supplies of wheat cheaply, as they do, from all parts of 
the world, our millers are able, by blending the various 
grades, to produce flour which is not only holding its 
own in the home market, but is actually supplanting flour 
milled in the United States in the great neutral market 
of South America, more especially Brazil, where until 
quite recently the latter enjoyed a virtual monopoly. A 
most valuable export trade is thus being built up, which 
would never have existed if our milling had been confined, 
as it inevitably would have been under a Protective 
system, to small country mills. Far from Free-trade having 
ruined the milling industry, it has opened out for it a prospect 
of expansion and prosperity such as it could not possibly have 
attained under Protection. Does not this case of the milling 
industry also show incidentally how absolutely the British 
shipowner lives by Free-trade? Under a Protectionist 
régime his ships would carry neither the grain from the 
States and elsewhere to Liverpool, nor the flour from Liver- 
pool to South America.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CHARLES Booru, JUN. 
Otterspool Bank, Liverpool. 





AGRICULTURE NOT A RUINED INDUSTRY. 

[To THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—Personally I was (and am) in favour of retaining the 
shilling duty on corn as against foreign countries, and 
remitting it to our Colonies. However, I am not concerned 
to defend that position in this letter, but to add my 
testimony to that of those who maintain that agriculture 
is by no means a ruined industry. For forty years I have 
lived in the midst of one of the largest and most important 
farming districts in England, and have during the whole of 
that period been in close relation with farmers; and, in spite 
of the low price of wheat and wool, I venture to affirm that in 
this district agriculture is in a good and thriving way. Rents, 
of course, have fallen; but if a landlord has a farm of fair 
average quality to let he can usually take his pick out of a 
dozen or a score eligible and anxious applicants. In fact, the 
whole district is a standing example and object-lesson of the 
benefits of Free-trade even as regards agriculture. Formerly 
we grew wheat as our one staple—often on land altogether 
unsuitable for it—simply because the price was artificially 
bolstered up by Protective duties. When these duties were 
taken off farmers (an eminently conservative race) were for 
the moment staggered, and kept on wheat-growing far too 
long, and often at a loss. But with the traditional English 
common-sense, they soon pulled themselves together, and 
began to try to discover what crops could be most ad- 
vantageously cultivated under the altered conditions. Now 
they are largely growing, and making a satisfactory profit out 
of, a dozen things they never used to dream of cultivating, at 
least on the great scale, such as early potatoes, celery, cabbage, 
mustard, boiling peas, flowers, and fruit. Of course, corn is 
still grown, but on a greatly diminished acreage, and even in 
corn the more careful selection of seed and improved methods 











of cultivation have greatly increased the average yield per acre. 


es 
This is notably the case with oats, and has been brought about 
entirely by stress of Free-trade competition. Asa practical 
instance, I will give you the case of a village, Kirton.in. 
Holland, four miles south from here. It is the centre of a 
purely agricultural district, has nothing else whatever to live 
by, and it would be difficult to find a village anywhere more 
flourishing and prosperous. There is no poverty in it, and 
there is fairly well paid employment for all willing and able 
to work. Cottages are continually being built, but they do 
not keep pace with the needs of the population. I should like 
a few of those London gentlemen who groan in Parliament 
and in the Press about the woeful condition of agriculture 
under Free-trade to come down to Kirton and put up at ong 
of the comfortable country inns to be found there, and just 
use their eyes and ears for a few days. They would go 
back to London with some ideas knocked out of them, and 
healthier and truer ones put in their place. And what is true 
of Kirton is true of many another village in this South Lincoln 
county, called “the Parts of Holland,” a district containing | 
imagine, four or five hundred square miles of farming territory, 
Other parts of England I cannot speak for personally, but 
this is the state of affairs in this district, the chief towns of 
which are Boston, Spalding, Holbeach, and Wisbech. I am 
also intimate with the milling industry in these parts, and 
could say a good deal about it, but consideration for your 
space forbids. Briefly, it has never been more prosperous 
than during the Free-trade period, though many small millers 
have been crushed out by the modern scientific methods intro. 
duced into the larger mills.—I am, Sir, &ce., 


Broadfield House, Boston. W. M. Coorrr, 





FREE-TRADE AND AGRICULTURE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—As an out-and-out, thick-and-thin advocate of our one. 
sided system of Free-trade, you surely stand pre-eminent. A 
man who denies the fact of the crippling of British agricul. 
ture by foreign competition must be blind to everything that 
tells against his own side in the controversy. You ignore the 
overwhelming evidence of the latest Royal Commission on 
Agriculture and the Royal Commission on Labour, proving 
that thousands of farmers and landowners had been ruined 
and that the land had become labour-starved in consequence 
of the ruinous prices of farm products. 


You ask your readers to look at the way in which farmers live 
now in comparison with that in which they lived sixty, or even 
thirty, years ago. Yes; look at it! I lived among farmers, as a 
farmer, thirty years ago, and although the tide of agricultural 
depression had then begun to set in, they were as Kings to 
beggars compared with their financial position at the present 
time. I heard a great deal of the prodigal luxury in which they 
had lived twenty or thirty years before, when prices were high or 
moderate. ‘They were large farmers comparatively, and extensive 
corn-growers, and they were in the habit of entertaining each other 
in lavish style, dinner-parties, at which costly wines were drunk, 
being frequent. Nearly every man kept at least one hunter, and 
where there were grown-up sons they also followed the hounds, 
They saved money enough to set their sons up well in farms, and 
left the rest of their families well provided for. ‘Their successors 
to-day live penuriously, struggling just to make ends meet, and 
often failing to do so much. 

Farms on which ten labourers were employed now have 
five, or less in many cases, and the state of farming, once 
as “high” as any in the country, is reduced pretty well 
to the level of prairie farming in America. Crops are not 
hoed, because the returns will not cover the expense of any 
cultivation that can possibly be avoided, and the expenditure on 
the land has been so much reduced that its fertility has sadly 
deteriorated. Farmers who formerly only superintended the 
work of their farms thirty to sixty years ago now have to work 
with their hands in many thousands of cases, and their sons, 
instead of being well educated for commercial pursuits, are con- 
strained to become farm labourers in order to keep their homes 
from being broken up. The Census shows that the number 
of farmers’ male relatives assisting in the work of the 
farm increased from 67,287 in 1891 to 89,165 in 1901. This 
is a bad sign, for reasons given in the Reports of the Assistant 
Commissioners to the latest Royal Commission on Agriculture. 
Farmers cannot afford to set their sons up in farming or any 
other business, as they could with ease formerly, and as 
they cannot find money to pay labourers enough to culti- 
vate their farms, they induce their sons to help them for 
board, clothing, and a little pocket-money. You speak of rents 
being lowered only to a “ fair level” by Free-trade. Do you call 
5s. to 10s. an acre for good corn land a fair level ? 

As to what you say about the lack of capable and energetic men 
on farms, it is the converse of the truth. It is only the most capable 
and thrifty who have survived the prolonged strain of agricult 
distress, lazy and easygoing farmers having been starved off the 
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cece 
land. I feel sure that any one who has had opportunities of 
becoming familiar with the farmers of the present and earlier 
times will support my assertion that the existing farmers are 
more capable, energetic, and well informed than their prede- 
cessors. The periodical epidemics of agricultural distress which 

urred in the days of Protection happened when the absurdly 
high duties had forced up rents, and yet, in consequence of a glut 
in home production, did not act to keep up prices. This could 
not happen now. No one proposes high duties. French farmers, 
entirely owing to Protection, are fairly prosperous, and agricul- 
ture in France has vastly improved recently, and is improving,— 
conditions which are the converse of those prevailing in this 


country. 

—I am, Sir, &e., 
[The subject of this letter is dealt with in our leading 

columns.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


AN OLD FARMER. 





RUINED TRADES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SpxcTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In commenting last week on Sir H. Maxwell's letter, you 
opine that “it is not Free-trade, but want of skill and energy, 
that has damaged farming.” In support of this view allow 
me to quote you an instance where these qualities have 
grasped a very respectable living. A relative of mine, a 
young man who relies on himself and not on the gods, com- 
menced farming three years ago on a mixed farm of about 
two hundred and seventy-five acres. He has not specialised, 
but is a general agriculturist. Hisjnet income has averaged 
approximately £400 per annum (twice more, once less), after 
paying interest on a certain proportion of borrowed capital. 
I believe the profit per acre, in comparison with most “ tillers 
of the soil,” is very creditable. It is a similar spirit, it seems 
to me, that, in the slow course of time, Britons will have to 
rely on to find their livings, and not look to fiscal wooden legs 
and crutches to keep them sprightly.—I am, Sir, &c., 
NorTHAMPTONSHIRE. 





CORN-DUTIES AND THE PRICE OF WHEAT. 

[To rus Eprror oF Tue “ SprctaTor.”’} 
§ir,—You did me the favour to insert in the Spectator of 
June 20th a letter in which I sought to prove from a com- 
parison of wheat prices in Paris, Berlin, and Liverpool that 
the import-duty could be shown to have been paid by the 
consumer in Paris and Berlin, and that, inferentially, our small 
duty of 1s. per quarter had been paid by the consumer in 
Great Britain. It was impossible to prove directly that our 
duty of 1s. had been paid in Great Britain, because, in an 
article which fluctuates frequently many shillings per month, 
1s. per quarter easily disappears in the fluctuations. It is like 
a needle in a stack of hay; one is sure it is there, although one 
cannot lay one’s hand on it. 


In referring to Paris and Berlin I used the words that they were 
importing wheat “at present” because it is clear that when France 
and Germany are not importing wheat, the price within those 
countries is subject to other influences. A “Revenue Official,” 
writing to the Times, and averaging the periods when France is 
importing with the periods when France is not importing, gives 
figures to show that for the whole of the last five years the 
average price of wheat in France was only 9s. higher than the 
average price in England, while the French import-duty is 12s. 2d. 
per quarter, and from those figures he infers “that import- 
duties on articles which can be produced within the country 
do not raise the prices of those articles by the full amount 
of the duties. Consequently, a part, in many cases almost 
the whole, of the import-duty is paid by the foreign producer.” 
Presumably his object is to show that Great Britain may safely 
put an import-duty on wheat because it is probable that a part, 
or perhaps the whole, may be paid by the foreign producer. Now, 
“Revenue Official” does not say how much wheat France pro- 
duced within the last five years, and how much France imported, 
but the figures are as follows — 

Wheat grown in France during the five 

ONIN SOM INOS isin sacccdcovecncssacosascauaveance 212,897,000 qr. of 480 Ib. 
eet imported into France during the five 
sbukabesragioasauencuen 9,645,000 qrs. of 480 Ib, 


years 1898-1902 ........... as 
Consequently, the French consumer paid to the French Govern- 
ment in the form of import-duty on wheat during the last five 
years a sum of £5,867,375, and to the French producers a sum of 
£95,803,650 above the open market price. The case of France, 
however, does not correspond at all to the case of Great 
Britain, and that is where “Revenue Official’s” figures, drawn 
from an average of five years, are not at all applicable to our 
case. By no stretch of imagination is it possible to conceive of 
the United Kingdom ever being nearly self-supporting as France 
is. We are invariably importers, France is an occasional importer, 
and the market reports show that when France is importing the 
French consumer invariably pays the open market price, plus the 


entire duty, and the same thing can be shown to be true of all 
high Protectionist countries. 

Another curious misconception is still being made to do duty as 
an argument. Granted that the import-duty is paid by the 
importer of the grain, it is asserted that it does not find its way 
to the consumer of bread, being paid in some mysterious way a3 
yet unexplained, either by the grain merchant, miller, or baker, 
and support has been claimed for this theory from the fact that 
the price of bread in Scotland did not advance when the duty 
jwas imposed over a year ago. At the same time there has 
been a dead silence as to the price of bread in Ireland. Now, the 
facts are that when the duty was imposed the price of bread in 
Scotland was 4d. per 4]b. loaf higher than it was over the 
greater part of Ireland, and there was more than a possibility 
that the price of bread in Scotland would soon drop to the Irish 
level. The converse took place when the duty was imposed, and 
flour was advanced 1s. per sack of 280 1b. as a necessary cen- 
sequence. The shilling was sufficient to turn the scale in Ireland, 
and the price of bread was promptly advanced to the Scottish 
level. Another interesting fact may be stated for the benefit of 
those who think that the price of bread does not closely follow the 
price of wheat. From the year 1880 onwards to the year 1894 the 
price of wheat steadily declined. The average price of No. 1 
Northern, American wheat, which in 1880 was 49s. 3d. per quarter, 
gradually dropped until in 1894 it stood at 24s. 9d. per quarter. 
The average price of English wheatin 1880 was 44s. per quarter ; in 
1894 it had dropped to 22s. The price of the standard loaf in 
Glasgow was 73d. in 1880, and in 1894 it was 43d. The difference 
between the price in 1880 and the price in 1894 does not show a 
decline quite equal to the price of wheat, but during that time the 
cost of baking and distribution had considerably increased. It 
seems to be overlooked that bread is sold by the quartern loaf of 
41b., and the smallest unit is a half-loaf of 2]lb. As 3d. is the 
smallest coin of the realm, it is impossible to divide it ; therefore, 
bakers are compelled to raise and lower the price of bread by 4d. 
per 41b. loaf, or 3d. per 2 1b. loaf, which means as nearly as 
possible 4s. on the 280 1b. sack of flour. They must, consequently, 
raise or lower the price by the equivalent of 4s. per sack, and they 
are in the habit of meeting the movement up or down by an 
alteration in the quality of their bread, so that when their margin 
of profit is small the quality is somewhat lowered, and when it is 
large the quality is improved. 


—I an, Sir, &e., A. L. 





THE SUGAR CONVENTION BILL. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpecTaTor.”’] 

Srtr,—A paragraph in the Spectator of August 8th about the 
Sugar Convention Bill contains a statement with which I 
agree, viz.:—‘‘ We have always challenged the wisdom of 
interfering with the access of sugar as of every other com- 
modity to these islands, and of infringing, save only for 
revenue purposes, the principle of the free and open market 
on which our commercial welfare rests.” 


Unfortunately, this principle has been seriously interfered 
with by bounties and cartels as regards sugar; therefore your 
criticism of the Sugar Convention is so contrary to fact that I 
venture to ask for space to correct it. You state :—* The best 
we can hope is that the Sugar Convention will do no harm, but 
there seems not a little reason to fear that it will (1) make sugar 
dearer to consumers, (2) injure our home sugar and confectionery 
trades, and (3) even impair the position of certain of the West 
Indian islands by depriving them of the preference they now 
obtain in the American markets.” Statement 1. The whole of 
the sugar experts who deal in beet and cane sugar in Mincing 
Lane are of opinion that the price of sugar in the next ten 
years will not average higher than during the last ten years, 
and they surely are the best source from which to obtain 
authoritative information on this point. Statement 2. If then 
sugar is no dearer, the home sugar and confectionery trades 
cannot be injured by the Convention. Statement 3. The West 
Indies have enjoyed no preference in the American market, but 
they have been obtaining there the Free-trade market hitherto 
denied to them in Free-trade England owing to the fact that 
bounty-fed sugar has had to drop its bounty into the United 
States Exchequer before entering the United States. The effect 
of the Convention is that the West Indies now get not only a 
Free-trade market in the United States, but a Free-trade 
market also in the United Kingdom, and have in addition, 
outside the Convention, a preference in Canada. I fail to see 
how the position of certain of our West Indian islands is im- 
paired. 

Allow me also to refer to your leader, “ Wanted: an In- 
dustry Ruined by Free-Trade,” in which a very serious mis- 
statement occurs, based upon a letter from “ A Sugar Merchant” 
in your issue of July 18th, wherein he asserts that a great deal 
more sugar is now refined in the United Kingdom than was the 
case before sugar-bounties came into force. Bounties became 
accentuated in the “eighties,” though existing in the “sixties” ; 
but while in 1884 842,778 tons were refined in Great Britain, in 
1897 the quantity declined to 602,000 tons, notwithstanding an 
increase in the consumption from 1,075,000 to 1,442,000 tons 
during the same period. I think these figures speak for them- 
selves. 


—I am, Sir, &e., C. CZARNIKOW. 








[Our correspondent treats an alleged opinion of unnamed 
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experts as a fact, and then bases an argument on it. 
Over such ground we do not care to follow him. He gives, 
we note, figures for refined sugar in 1897 but not for 1902.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


THE ALLEGED EXCESS OF IMPORTS. 
[To Tug EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In spite of numerous letters in the Spectator and else- 
where, there are still many who are scared by what may be 
termed one of the Protectionists’ minor bogeys, and with your 
permission, I should like to draw attention to the clearest 
statement of the case I have yet seen. In the first place, an 
initial difficulty can be cleared up by remembering that in 
most calculations exports are reckoned f.o.b. (free on board) 
at the port of export, while imports are reckoned c.i-f. (cost, 
insurance, freight). This is, of course, a difficulty that pre- 
sents itself rather to the controversialist in everyday life 
than to the correspondent to well-known journals; but it is 
one that must be borne in mind. The passage to which I 
would refer occurs in a speech by Mr. J. K. Cross in the House 
of Commons on August 12th, 1881, in a debate on the French 
Commercial Treaty (Hansard, 3rd Series, 264). In this he 
traces the mechanism of trade in three distinct transactions. 
In the first, £1,000 worth of cotton goods is sent to Bombay; 
the freight costs £50, and the goods are sold for £1,050. This 
is laid out by an agent in raw cotton, on which £70 
freight is paid, so that the purchase figures in the return of 
imports for £1,120, an excess of £120, no one being one whit 
the worse for the exchange. Heavier and more bulky articles 
naturally show the discrepancy to an even greater extent. In 
the next case, £1,000 worth of pig-iron is exported, freight 
amounts to £500; jute is imported in exchange, on which the 
freight is £300, and the imports figure as £1,800. The third 
case is still more significant, and may be summarised as 
follows :— . 


Coal (f.0.b.) ase 
Freight to U.S.A. 





Wheat bought in U.S.A. £2,500 
Freight to England 1,500 


.-- £1,000 
1,500 





Selling price in U.S.A. £2,500 ... £4,000 


To prove that these hypothetical cases are justified by actual 
practice, Mr. Cross showed that in 1880 coal valued here at 
£265,000 sold in India for £900,000. This purchased sixty- 
nine thousand tons of jute, which figured among imports to 
the tune of £1,080,000. When one remembers the pre- 
ponderance of the British carrying trade, and of the insurance 
effected in London, it can at once be seen to which side of the 
balance-sheet of national prosperity such transactions should 
be placed.—I am, Sir, &c., F. Herbert Toyne. 
2 Harcourt Buildings, Temple, E.C. 


[Our correspondent’s letter is most valuable. It is 
astonishing that we should propose to base a policy on 
figures so entirely inadequate as those supplied by our 
export and import statistics—Ep. Spectator.] 





Price in imports 





THE NEW PROTECTION. 

[To THe Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—I venture to suggest that you should print the whole of 
Hume’s essay, “Of the Jealousy of Trade,” of which your 
correspondent gives only the opening sentence in the Spectator 
of August 8th. It would scarcely occupy two columns, and 
both it and its preceding essay, “ Of the Balance of Trade,” 
might be enlightening to some of your correspondents in the 
present controversy. Hume's essays, too much neglected 
now, are not only delightful reading, but highly instructive, 
containing as they do that now rare literary quality,—the 
matured thought of a wise man.—I am, Sir, &c., 

[We regret that we have not space to adopt our corre- 

spondent’s suggestions, and can only advise our readers to 
read the essays themselves.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE PROTECTIONIST’S IDEAL. 

[To ruz Epirok OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—England is not the only country that ought to fear ruin. 
Other countries are in the same plight, and get too much in 
return for their exports,—e.g., Holland and Belgium and 
Switzerland and Germany. On the other hand, how enviable 
the lot of the Indian ryot and the citizens of those South 
American Republics which send abroad so much more than 





they get back again! In time of famine the Hindoo can feed 

on the thought that his country exports millions more thay 

she imports. Venezuela may have her little troubles at home 

but she must be piling up wealth somewhere, for do not eel 

outgoings exceed her incomings by 20 per cent.? 0 a gig 

Britannia !—I am, Sir, &c., W. J. Payuine Wrigur, 
45 Ashfield Road, Chorley. 





A SOCIETY FOR IMPERIAL TRADERS, 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Granting for the moment that Mr. Chamberlain js cor. 
rect in saying that the unity of the Empire can be maintained 
only by closer trading, is there no means for attaining that 
end save by and through the Custom House? As an alterna. 
tive, I would suggest that a society of “The Friends of tha 
Empire ” be formed, and that each member be pledged to buy 
only Home or Colonial prqfuce. Such a society, with five 
million members, would accomplish the end aimed at, and 
with this advantage, that each member would know exactly in 
shillings and pence what he contributed to the cause, while 
the very poor and the afflicted would be excused from bearing 
any part of the burden. To me, Sir, the present discussion . 
England, and the pleas for Protection, are an evidence of 
decadence in British energy and manhood. When a ball 
player begins to complain that the balls are thrown too hard, 
and that the other players run too fast, it is an indication that 
it is time for him to forsake the field, and, in slippered ease, 
to contemplate the grandeurs of his past under the halo of 
his whitening locks.—I am, Sir, &c., F. W.S. 

California. 





OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 

(To Tue EDITOR OF THE “SPEHCrATOR.”] 
Siz,—The reply of the President of the Board of Trade to Sir 
C. Renshaw in Parliament on Monday should comfort those 
of your readers who are feeling cast down by the pessimism 
regarding our foreign trade which appears to be so prevalent 
at the Colonial Office at present. Mr. Gerald Balfour 
acknowledges that had not the price of raw material and 
manufactured articles fallen considerably in recent years, 
the aggregate value of the foreign trade of the United 
Kingdom would now be much greater than in any former 
year. He gives the following as “the approximate computed 
value of imports and exports at 1873 values on the assumption 
that the average of the articles of our foreign trade has 
followed the general movement of prices of commodities as 
shown by the Board of Trade index number” :— 


srecate Trac R 
Year. Aeeritel aorta —e 
IGTS..<60 ececeasensccsecesos “SNR TIOUIOD <<éusce £19 
DE cacvssewaensesecescsoa’ 861,000,000 ...... 23 
DS sc casacnuececssniacevese 1,029,000,000...... 26 
Mrs cssnivnedecsasccssccese 1,323,000,000...... 31 


In an adjoining column will be found the per capita rate of 
trade transacted by each inhabitant of the United Kingdom, 
I would like to add that if the German and American figures 
be subjected to like treatment, it will be found that the 
Germans’ foreign trade amounts to about £15 and the 
Americans’ to £9 per head; and, moreover, if export figures 
alone were dealt with in a similar manner by Mr. Balfour, the 
share of the Briton would be found to be equal to the 
Germans’ and Americans’ combined.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Liverpool. G. J. S. BroomHatL. 


[Yet in spite of this splendid record we are to throw our 
whole fiscal policy into the melting-pot!—Ep. Spectator. ] 





A PREFERENTIAL FABLE. 

(To tHE EpiTor or TuE “ SPEcTATOR.”’} 
Sir,—The proposed preferential tariff for Colonial produce 
reminds me of a boyish speculation and agreement entered 
into with my mother, and its results. Briefly, this was the 
purchase of some chickens, the food for which was supplied 
by my mother, to whom I sold their eggs. This was ex- 
ceedingly profitable for me; and although my brothers and 
sisters were advised to go and do likewise, their jealousy and 
intrigues very soon threatened disruption in the family. 
Protests became stronger as the price was increased, and 
although my dear mother was delighted to see me earning 
my pocket-money, she also protested, and finally, in self- 
defence, purchased elsewhere. The dear old Motherland who 
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rotects the Colonies at her own expense, and who has five 
times as many poor per thousand, but is delighted to see her 
far-off children prosperous, is now asked to purchase Canada’s 
wheat and Australia’s wool practically at their own price, it 
being urged that by so doing it will keep the family together. 
But, without arguing the point, I would ask,—May not 
jealousy in the family, added to the necessary restrictions and 
probable protests, tend to disruption instead ?—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Toronto, Canada. F. F. Payne. 





MINDEN DRUMS. 
(Aveust Ist, 1759.) 

[To tHE Epiror or THE ‘“SpEcTATOR.”’ | 
S1x,—Having read with pleasure a poem entitled as above in 
the Spectator of August Ist, I send a quotation from “The 
Hermit of Lansdown,” taken from a copy of “The Miscel- 
Janeous Works of Thomas Dawson Lawrence, Esquire,” of 
Lawrencetown House, Co. Down. He was ensign in the 
Lancashire Fusiliers, and carried one of the colours at the 
battle of Minden. This regiment continues to wreathe the 
drums in roses on August Ist in memory of “ Minden Day,” 
when the German gardens round were robbed, and the drums 


decorated before the battle.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EK. LAWRENCE. 





—- 


“ Here let me tell how Minden’s plain was won, 
While feats of arms obscured the noonday sun ; 
The Gallic steeds obeyed their master’s mind, 
Spurn at the thunder, and outstrip the wind ; 
Their crests refulgent shine, their nostrils wide 
With foaming bursts emit the fleecelike tide ; 
The British foot, by equal files were dress’d,* 
Their panting hearts with love of fame impress’d ; 
The dreadful charge perceived, with well-aimed fire, 
Their squadrons checked, both man and horse expire ; 
Resistless force the blazing cannon pours, 
Her ponderous ball, or clust’ring grape shot showers ; 
From right to left, from front to rear, was seen 
A dreadful carnage, and a sanguined green.” 





WHITE LABOUR AND THE TRANSVAAL GOLD- 
MINING INDUSTRY. 

[To THE Epiror oF THE ‘ Spectator.” } 

Srr,—In your issue of August Ist you say that you are “ unable 
to understand why in other parts of the world the gold-mining 
industry can be conducted with white labour, but not in the 
Transvaal.” May I very briefly suggest the explanation ? 
Ignoring the difficulty of inducing white men to undertake 
manual Jabour in South Africa, the answer would be that a 
gold-mining industry could be conducted with white labour, 
but that owing to the added expense it would be on a com- 
paratively small scale, and would be applied to a limited 
amount of richer reef only. In such circumstances, all 
estimates framed with other data as to the future develop- 
ment of the Transvaal would have to be recast; even the 
present dimensions of Johannesburg would be too large for 
the requirements, and the Transvaal of the future would be a 
country of small things. On this subject one must accept the 
statements of the eminent mining engineers who have studied 
the question. Comparisons with poorer ore profitably worked 
in other places, such as Alaska, where both mineral and 
mining conditions largely differ, are necessarily misleading. 
It should be noticed that the terms “white man’s land” and 
“yellow man’s land” are used with reference to South Africa 
ina very different sense from that in which they are applied to, 
say, England or China respectively. In South Africa the 
vast majority of the population is, and seems likely to remain, 
black or coloured.—I am, Sir, &e., 

R. Maauire. 


[We cannot share Mr. Maguire’s faith in the mining experts. 
But even if the matter is to be decided by the experts, it is 
only a case of choosing experts, for they testify both ways. 
Unless we are mistaken, there are ores of a lower grade—it does 
not matter whether gold or other ores—worked successfully by 
white labour in Australia and in Western America. When the 
lack of intelligence in the black, and the number of white 
men required to oversee his work, are taken into account, it is 
very doubtful if black labouris not dearer than white. The more 





“eo Dress’d.—A military phrase for straightening the ranks. The author was 
an officer in Kingsley’s regiment at that celebrated battle, a circumstance that 
he hopes will excuse the introduction of a few military terms, which he found 
unavoidable, as he wished to write poetry with accuracy, ” 


we look at the subject the more clearly it appears to us that, 
consciously or unconsciously, what is dreaded is not so much 
the price of the white man’s labour as the white man’s vote. 
The white miner claims a right to share in the direction and 
control of the country in which the mines are situated. The 
black does not. Hence the capitalist’s preference for black 
labour.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE DUBLIN POPULACE AND THE KING’S VISIT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—It is universally acknowledged that the visit of the King 
and Queen to Ireland has been a great success. Much has 
been written about the lavish beauty of the Dublin street 
decorations, about the vast crowds that lined the streets, and 
about the enthusiastic welcome given by those crowds. Before 
the excitement has all died out, let us listen to remarks made 
by units in the crowds. “Sure, he must be as proud as 
Punch this minute; there was niver a man in all the world 
that got such honour paid him.” “ Well, now, there’s niver a 
King that got such an exception, and sure he deserves it.” 
“ He’s a beautiful man, God bless him!” “Sure, there’s the 
Duke of Connaught. The poor fellow! Good luck to him!” 
The King’s visit to the Guinness Trust Buildings and other 
tenements touched the hearts of the dwellers in those back 
streets, and will for long be the great topic of conversation. 
“ Sure he’s a nice man, a rale gintleman. You’d know that by 
the way he came walkin’ up the lane, so quiet and simple.” 
“Wait till I tell you what two young girls did, and they all 
dressed up in green. As soon as iver he came near them 
they shouted out, ‘Three cheers for Ireland!’ and what ’ud 
he do but turn round and take his hat off and shake 
it at thim, and he breakin’ his heart coughin’. Oh! 
he’s a grand man intirely!” “I declare I got so excited whin 
he come up, that I don’t know what I was doin’, leppin’ up and 
down on the side of the street, and clappin’ me hands, and 
shoutin’, ‘God bless you! God bless you!’ and what ’ud he do, 
but look me full in the face, and give me an iligant salute.” 
“To think of him walkin’ up into the houses, and spakin’ so 
friendly, and not mindin’ a bit whin annyone made free wid 
him, let alone shakin’ hands wid him! I declare he’s beau- 
tiful. Annyone ’ud be fond of him.” “Did you see the 
Queen, too? and she dressed in a lovely violet boa, and a 
toque to match, and a white veil on her; a beautiful young 
woman!” “I declare I spent all me days runnin’ after thim, 
and me wid the child in me arms. It was grand!” “It'll be 
a quare thing if they're not plazed wid the Irish this time.” 
“ Sure the King has a kind heart, you’d see it in his face; and 
he likes a bit o’ fun just like anny of us.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


D. E. C. 





THE PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT EARTHWORKS, 
[To THe Eprror oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’} 
S1r,—Allow me, while thanking you for the appreciative 
notice of our work which appeared in the Spectator of 
August Ist, to explain that the “advance copy ” of the scheme 
is not exactly as it will appear; there will be a few alterations 
of matter and in the constitution of the Committee, also in 
secretarial arrangements. By spreading the scheme broad- 
cast through the agency of the archaeological societies, we 
anticipate creating an increased interest in the defensive en- 
closures which remain from early days to the present time. 
Destruction is still terribly rampant in the land, but on the 
other hand we find Town Councils and Corporations beginning 
to acquire ancient castles and walls of stone or earth, and 
taking a pride in their possession. Perhaps the works most 
liable to destruction are hill-forts in quarrying districts and 
Roman stations in the valleys, the latter so often occupying 
sites of growing value. I ought to add that our Committee is 
but an offspring of the Congress of Archaeological Societies, 
of which Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., Guildford, is the hon. 
secretary. I shall be pleased to give information as to our 
work to any one interested in the subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 
I. CHALKLEY GOULD. 
Royal Societies Club, St. James’s Street, W. 





CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE ‘Spectator.’ ] 
Sin,—The words doisrov wiv Yowp are taken from the first 








Olympic ode of Pindar, and were proverbial even at the time 
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he wrote, although, of course, not with the meaning they 
would convey to a temperance meeting. The use of the quota- 
tion on the pediment of the Bath Pump Room was suggested 
by the witty Dr. Henry Harington, Mayor of the city in 1793, 
although it has often been objected that this is not justified 
by the context. But such pedantic limitation can scarcely be 
proved, I think, to be a rule of classical any more than of 
Shakespearian quotation. ‘“Bernardus valles, colles Bene- 
dictus amabat, oppida Franciscus,” is a very familiar endeavour 
to describe in an epigram the sites which the three Orders 
chose for their houses: the Cistercians in the valleys, the 
Benedictines on the hillsides, where their churches should be 
a constant call to prayer, while the Franciscans went where 
they could preach to their fellow-men. Strictly speaking, it 
is not, of course, a classical quotation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Nottingham. Haroitp Lewis. 


[To tue EpiTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1z,—Apsorey uv bdwp are the opening words of Pindar’s first 
Olympian ode, and are referred to by Plato in the “ Euthyde- 
mus,’—ro 0 Soup... .. aptoroyv by, ws Qn Ilivdecpos. It was 
an ancient Greek proverb, the import of which in the present 
passage has been commonly misunderstood. Pindar is not 
praising water in comparison with wine; what he says is that 
water 1s a most excellent thing, but the golden glory of 
wealth, such as Hiero’s (whose fame he is celebrating), out- 
shines and excels all. The mention of “water” is explained 
by the fact that the worship of Poseidon, the Water-god, was 
hereditary in the Royal family to which Hiero belonged.—I 
am, Sir, &c., C. 8. JERRAM. 
Oxford. 


[To THR EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—"Agsoroy ev $dup. Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq., corroborates 
your view that these words occur in Pindar. Does he not 
write— 
“That an ancient Welsh poet, one Pyndar ap Tudor, 
Was right in proclaiming: ‘ Ariston men Udor!’ 
hich means ‘ the pure Element 


Is for man’s belly meant”! 
And that Gin’s but a snare of Old Nick, the deluder” ? 


—I am, Sir, &e., C. M. 


(To THe Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—The lines about which your correspondent inquires in 
the Spectator of August 8th appear in Steinmetz’s “ History 
of the Jesuits,” Vol. I., p. 177, as “an old distich,” in the 
following form :— 
“ Bernardus valles, colles Benedictus amabat, 
oppida Franciscus, magnas Ignatius urbes.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., A. F, PETEerson, 
51 South Street, Mayfair, W. 
{Several other correspondents have written to us giving 
similar information to that which is contained in the above 
letters.—Ep. Spectator. | 





UNFULFILLED PREMONITIONS OF DEATH. 
(To THE Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—With reference to the correspondence in your paper 
under the above heading, may I say afew words? It seems 
to me that when so many “premonitions” which were followed 
by fulfilments are reported, it is only fair that some which 
proved absolutely mistaken should also be published. (1) On 
one occasion I was aware that my husband was crossing that 
night from Holyhead to Kingstown. I had so vivid a dream 
that I believed I was awake, and saw him standing in the early 
morning light dripping from head to foot. The steady drop of 
the water I shall never forget! Iwas soalarmed that I ran 
out of the room, and spent the rest of the night in the room 
of an intimate lady friend! Next morning the sound was ex- 
plained, as I found on returning to my room that the rain had 
come through the ceiling, and was dropping into a bath which 
had cold water already init. The sound had probably suggested 
the dream. By a curious coincidence, my husband was next 
day allowed to leave Dublin by an early train; but when I 
arrived at the same station later, I was stopped and told that, 
owing toa bridge having been swept away in the night at 
Omagh, no passenger had been allowed to leave Amiens Station 


a 
I understood that my husband would have been also prevented 
had he come there. Indeed, the authorities assured me that 
this was the case. It required several telegrams to elucidate 
| his whereabouts, and for many hours I was under the impres. 
sion that I had received a “premonition,” which happily 
turned out to be quite a mistake. (2) On another Occasion 
my husband left home to catch an early morning train, 
I remained in bed, and slept after his departure, J] 
was awakened (as I believed) by hearing him return, | 
heard his voice in the hall, and his steps running up the 
stairs, and as the door opened I sat up in bed (and this part 
is true) and said: “So you missed the train!” I found my- 
self speaking to an empty room. I frankly confess—the im. 
pression was so clear—that I should have been uneasy had it 
not been for the recollection of my previous experience. It 
must be admitted that if instances of unfulfilled premonitions 
were collected and published as diligently as those which haye 
coincided with deaths, less importance would be attached to 
the latter. Twice have large pictures fallen in this house 
when members of the family have been actually ill, and the 
servants have gloomily asserted that death must ensue. Each 
time the sick person recovered,—one of them, the writer, is 
still alive, twelve years after the event. To offer one more 
illustration of the unreliability of premonitions, may | 
intrude a little longer on your space? There is a tradi- 
tion in this family that in times of death or misfortune 
a single and sick-looking crow comes to the house. This 
has undoubtedly coincided on three different occasions 
with two deaths and a great misfortune. On the first of 
these three occasions the crow perched on the library 
window-step (an unusual proceeding for a crow), and the 
owner of the house said to his son, “That is an omen.” 
That night he (undoubtedly accidentally) drank his liniment 
instead of his sleeping-draught, and died. On the second 
occasion the crow perched on a bedroom window-sill about 
twenty hours before the then owner of the house died. The 
third time the whole family was interested in what might be 
called “a family misfortune,” and for three days a crow 
stalked solitarily about quite alone in front of the house, and 
that in spite of a good deal of traffic in and around the house, 
Now you, Sir, might naturally think my record of these last 
incidents is an argument against myself, but as I have also 
seen a solitary crow solemnly superintending a photographer's 
efforts to immortalise the family, and as I have, moreover, 
seen a similar sick crow inspecting the tennis ground and 
terrace on more than one occasion when none of us were in 
the least unhappy or specially interested, I may be forgiven 
for thinking the first three visits recorded as merely coin- 
cidences, even though reinforced by a long visit from a crow 
two years ago, when the present owner was extremely ill, and 
the subsequent daily attendance on him during his long con- 
valescence in England, in two different places, by two English 
crows,—or could it have been one only and everlasting crow 
all the time P—I am, Sir, &c., 

A BELIEVER IN COINCIDENCES. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—My brother went into the death-trap at the Colenso 
River with the Irish Brigade under Fitzroy Hart. He wasa 
Captain in the Royal Dublin Fusiliers,—he is so no longer. 
One bright moonlit night in December, 1899, my wife, her 
mother, and myself were sitting in the drawing-room talking 
of the South African War, when suddenly and unexpectedly a 
gun-shot in the immediate vicinity was heard, and simul- 
taneously something fell in the room. Before we were aware 


of what had actually fallen, my respected mother-in-law, who 


is Highland, instinctively exclaimed, “ Charley’s photo!” On 
rising to look, sure enough I found that my brother’s photo 
had fallen out of its frame, and was lying face downwards 
on the floor. On the next day we heard of the appalling 
disaster at Colenso. These absolutely true facts should surely 
convert the most sceptical of premonitory warnings, yet the 
explanation might possibly slightly shake their new-found 
faith. My next-door neighbour was having a pot-shot at a 
rabbit in his garden, the photo-frame was old and of the 
cheap foreign “dump” order, and my rheumatic but unscarred 
brother is now in the Army Pay Department.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GourLEy W. Topp. 





that morning whose destination was beyond Omagh. Naturally, 





Kilmalcolm, Renfrewshire. 
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POETRY. 


IN THE TATE GALLERY : TO G. F. WATTS, R.A. 
He came, and all the world stood still to gaze. 
The heights of fame impregnable he won: 
His word awoke the pyramids, his sun 
Scattered at Austerlitz the jealous haze. 
What though beyond the crowning hundred days 
Looms sunset on the ship ‘ Bellerophon,’ 
At least he left a name—Napoleon ; 
At least he shook the thrones and had the praise. 
Dear painter, of the consecrated art, 
Not yours the noisy fame, the glittering prize : 
Only the common men and women part 
From yonder room, which holds your victories, 
Guarding a little gladness in the eyes 
And reverence born of beauty in the heart. 
HucH MAcNAGHTEN. 











BOOKS. 


——_>———- 


MARCO POLO.* 

Ir is superfluous at this date to praise Sir Henry Yule’s edition 
of Marco Polo. English scholarship can scarcely boast a 
greater masterpiece, and the part played in this third 
edition by M. Cordier is a tribute at once to Sir Henry’s 
thoroughness and to his colleague’s loyalty. When, some 
years since, Professor Bury edited Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, 
he paid that eminent historian the high compliment of 
adding little and changing less. So, though M. Cordier has 
revised Sir Henry Yule’s Marco Polo in the light of recent 
discoveries, he has found very little to modify in his 
predecessor’s conclusions; and while he has neglected no 
sources of information, he has not added a great deal to 
a very full commentary. But the book as it stands is a 
monument of scholarship, well edited, admirably illustrated, 
and equipped with such maps as will create for it a universal 
and permanent value. Nor should we overlook Miss Yule’s 
biography of her father, a model of its kind, the quiet, 
restrained, and adequate record of a brave soldier and fine 
scholar. 

The story of Marco Polo has often been told. He was one 
of the earliest travellers to the East, and he still keeps his 
place among the most accurate. How he came to visit the 
East he thus explains. In the year of Christ, 1260, 
Nicolas Polo, the father of Marco, and his brother Maffeo 
crossed the sea on a venture of trade from Constantinople, 
whither they had carried their merchant’s wares. For a year 
they lived at the Court of a Tartar Prince, Barca Khan by 
name, and presently they arrived at the Court of the Great 
Khan, the celebrated Kublai, who, having detained them for a 
while, sent them as his envoys to the Pope. But when they 
came to Italy, they found that Clement IV. was dead, and 
they paid their respects to the new Pope, Gregory X., at Acre, 
whence, accompanied by Marco, and fortified with authority 
and credentials, they returned to the Court of the Great 
Khan. Here Marco speedily gained the Khan’s protection. He 
“sped wondrously in learning the customs of the Tartars,” 
he szys himself, “as well as their language, their manner 
of writing, and their practice of war; in fact, he came in brief 
space to know several languages, and four sundry written 
characters.” So greatly did the Emperor esteem him that he 
sent him on an Embassy to a country which was a good six 
months’ journey distant. And the young Venetian, not con- 
tent to execute his master’s bidding, brought him back news 
of the strange countries through which he passed, and the 
strange peoples that he saw. Thus Marco Polo grew in the 
favour of the Khan, who said, like a true prophet: “If this 
young man live, he will assuredly come to be a person of great 
worth and ability.” So highly indeed did the Khan value the 
services of the three Venetians, that they had the greatest 
difficulty in leaving his Court, and bad not the oppor- 
tunity offered of escorting the Lady Kokdchin to Tabriz, 

* The Book of Ser Marco Polo. Translated and Edited, with Notes, by 


Colonel Sir Henry Yule. Third Edition, Revised throughout in the light of 
recent discoveries by Henri Cordier. With a Memoir of Henry Yule by his 





Daughter. 2 vols, London: J. Murray. [£3 3s.] 





they might never again have visited their native Venice. 
Fortunately for us, they escaped from their golden captivity 
laden with jewels, and reached home, after a voyage of three 
years, in 1295. Marco Polo did not long enjoy his well-earned 
leisure. In 1298 he sailed under Dandolo’s command as supra- 
comito, or gentleman commander of a galley, against the 
Genoese. After a hardly contested battle, the Genoese were 
completely victorious, and Marco Polo was one of seven 
thousand prisoners carried in chains to Genoa. His im- 
prisonment had one happy result: he beguiled the time by 
dictating to a fellow-captive, Rusticiano of Pisa, the book of 
travels that we know. First written in a rough-and-ready 
French, as Sir Henry Yule plainly shows, the travels were 
translated into other tongues, and won a popularity which has 
never waned. Strangely enough, Marco Polo soon became a 
legend. His book was deemed no more trustworthy than the 
Thousand and One Nights. “It is alleged,” says Sir Henry 
Yule, “that long after our traveller’s death, there was always 
in the Venetian Masques one individual who assumed the 
name of Marco Milioni, and told Munchausen-like stories to 
divert the vulgar. Such, if this be true, was the honour of 
our prophet among the populace of his own country.” 

And the honour, or dishonour, was wholly undeserved, for 
the shining merit of Marco Polo is his astounding, invariable 
veracity. He was no vain repeater of travellers’ tales. The 
very stories which appeared the wildest fictions to his ignorant 
contemporaries have been verified by the patient research of 
modern scholars. Though he was a merchant untrained even 
in the science of his own time, though his reading seems to have 
been limited to the popular romances of Alexander, he had a 
rare and consummate talent for accurate observation. His 
astounding memory was able to reproduce after the lapse of 
six years all that he had seen and heard in his wonderful 
travels. The hero of his book is Kublai Khan, the only 
begetter of Coleridge’s splendid fragment. Indeed, the 
description of the stately pleasure dome is the one page of 
enthusiasm which distinguishes Messer Marco’s otherwise 
sober narrative. But, like Ulysses, he visited many lands and 
many peoples, and he noted all that he saw with a justice and 
circumstance which are alike remarkable. His achievement 
is so admirably summed up by Sir Henry Yule that we had 
best give it in his own eloquent words :— 

“ He was the first traveller to trace a route across the whole 
longitude of Asia, naming and describing Kingdom after King- 
dom which he had seen with his own eyes; the Deserts of Persia, 
the flowering plateaus and wild gorges of Badakhshan, the jade- 
bearing rivers of Khotan, the Mongolian Steppes, cradle of the 
power that had so lately threatened to swallow up Christendom, 
the new and brilliant court that had been established at Kam- 
baluc: the first traveller to reveal China in all its wealth 
and vastness, its mighty rivers, its huge cities, its rich 
manufactures, its swarming population, the inconceivably vast 
fleets that quickened its seas, and its inland waters; 
to tell us of the nations on its borders with all their 
eccentricities of manners and worship; of Thibet with its 
sordid devotees; of Burmah with its golden pagodas and 
their tinkling crowns; of Laos, of Siam, of Cochin China, of 
Japan, the Eastern Thule, with its rosy pearls and golden-roofed 
palaces. The first to speak of that museum of beauty and wonder, 
the Indian archipelago, still so imperfectly ransacked ; of Java, 
the pearl of islands ; of Sumatra with its many Kings, its strange 
costly products and its cannibal races; of the naked savages of 
Nicobar and Andaman ; of Ceylon, the Isle of Gems, and its Sacred 
Mountain and its Tomb of Adam; of India the Great, not as a 
dream-land of Alexandrian fables, but as a country seen and 
partially explored, with its virtuous Brahmins, its obscene 
ascetics, its diamonds and the strange tales of their acquisition, 
its seed-beds of pearl, and its powerful sun; the first in mediaeval 
times to give any distinct account of the secluded Christian 
empire of Abyssinia, and the semi-Christian island of Socotra; 
to speak, though indeed dimly, of Zanzibar with its negroes and 
its ivory, and of the vast and distant Madagascar, bordering on 
the Dark Ocean of the South, with its ruc and other monstrosities, 
and, in a remotely opposite region, of Siberia and the Arctic 
Ocean, of dog sledges, white bears, and reindeer riding Tunguses.” 

Truly a noble achievement nobly celebrated, and it is pleasant 
to think that Sir Henry Yule in building a monument to 
Marco Polo built a monument, imperishable also, to himself. 





WORDSWORTH.* 

Mr. WALTER RALEIGH is one of our few living stylists, in 
the best sense, and anything he has to say on literature is 
certain to be said in a manner that will charm even where it 
does not convince, and will disarm even where it does not 











* Wordsworth. By Walter Raleigh. London: Edward Arnold, [6s.] 
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conquer by force of logic. Therefore this volume dealing 
with so great a poet as Wordsworth is to be welcomed and 
read with pleasure as well as instruction. To assert that Mr. 
Raleigh “doth protest too much” is merely to say that he is a 
Wordsworthian who is inclined to preach severely to the con- 
verted; for, indeed, we are all of his cult to-day. It is suffi- 
cient to feel that Wordsworth “has taken his rank high 
among the greatest,” to know that he represents a great 
mountain in the land of literature, without scrutinising too 
curiously the roughness and apparent meanness of the apprvach 
to the spiritual summit. Paradox as it may seem, a man is 
scarcely a great poet who has not written a good deal, 
perhaps much bad verse. But most great poets have had 
the worldly wisdom to destroy these vestiges of their mortality, 
these evidences that they, like other men, have trodden un- 
ashamed the monotonous pathway of routine. The greatest 
only—Shakespeare and Wordsworth and Goethe, shall we 
say ?—were content to leave the sum total of their writings, 
conscious, perhaps, that Time is the only critic of much 
account, the only final authoriser of canons. Time and her 
editors have given us a final canon of Euripides, are promising 
to do the same for Shakespeare, and doubtless in the course 
of centuries will find a means of eradicating the tares that are 
sown among the Wordsworthian wheat. The great ending to 
“The Recluse” is perbaps the best criticism by the best con- 
temporary critic on the poet's lowlier themes. The poet, who 
knew himself, knew it was needful for him to pass from high 
tragedy, from “noble” things, from— 
“The fierce confederate storm 


Of sorrow, barricadoed evermore 
Within the walls of cities ”— 


to lowlier matter :— 
“If such theme 

May sort with highest objects, then, dread Power! 

Whose gracious favour is the primal source 

Of all iilumination—may my life 

Express the image of a better time, 

More wise desires, and simpler manners ;—nurse 

My Heart in genuine freedom :—all pure thoughts 

Be with me ;—so shall thy unfailing love 

Guide, and support and cheer me to the end!” 
Thus the poet in his lowlier matters strove to pierce in his 
own way to the heart of things as he imagined it, and so 
saved his soulalive. The poetry—such as “The Idiot Boy ”— 
which we, rightly enough, condemn, in spite of, or perhaps 
because of, its almost passionate defiance of Convention and 
her critical apparatus, played an essential part in his spiritual 
development; and that development was, in his mind, as 
essential to liis own personal life as, in the critic’s judgment, 
it was essential to his own immortality as a poet. The differ- 
ence between Wordsworth and others of his rank is that he 
has left in view the ladder by which he climbed,—the ladder 
between earth and the heaven of his immortality. In the 
light of common day it looks a mere carpenter's contrivance, 
and so we fail to understand how it was that the poet “took a 
keen delight in crooning over to himself his least admired 
compositions.” 

‘So much for our own view of the inequalities in the 
work of this great genius. But apart from this question 
of the comparative value of different parts of Wcrdsworth’s 
work is the question of the criticism of that work as a 
whole,—of the position of that work in the world’s literature, 
and of its place in the lives of men. While the criticism of 
differentiation between the parts of the work seems to us a 
vain thing—for a poet stands or falls eventually by his best, 
while the world forgets the rest—the criticism of the whole is 
a business that cannot be undertaken too often by competent 
hands. We have not had the Jast word yet on Shakespeare, 
nor is this the last word, competent and illumiuating as the 
criticism is, on Wordsworth. The true critic forges his own 
implements of criticism. We take it that Mr. Raleigh insists on 
this, and we join with him in his epizrammatic protest against 
the suggestion that Aristotle laid down eternal principles of 
poetic criticism : “ his thoughts turned to the general condi- 
tions of poetic pleasure, and led him to frame some tentative 
laws explanatory of his own experiences. He could not fore- 
see that he was arming every literary dunce in Europe, for 
many centuries, with weapons of outrage and offence.” Mr. 
Raleigh’s own method is one that seems admirably suited for 
the purpose of fairly appreciating Wordsworth’s point of view. 
“The critic must go back with him to the starting point, and, 





ee 
by the aid of his own writings and the writings that throw 
light on his life and purposes, must watch his poems in the 
making.” In this way one may certainly learn, better perha 
than in any other way, the principles of poetry as Words. 
worth understood and applied them. But we cannot think 
such an analysis either necessary or desirable to enable the 
reader “to appreciate the most characteristic merits of the 
poems.” If Mr. Raleigh thinks so, we are at issue with 
him. A poem, a great poem, stands alone. Into it there ig 
woven, no doubt, the inne: most life of the poet and the pring). 
ples that control his conception of poetry. The poem yil] 
help us to realise the poet and his poetic principles :-— 
“Long have I loved what I behold, 
The night that calms, the day that cheers ; 
The common growth of mother-earth 
Suffices me—her tears, her mirth, 
Her humblest mirth and tears.” 
Surely here is Wordsworth, here surely are his principles; the 
man whose heart was a “fountain of sweet tears,” who was— 
“ Contented if he might enjo 
‘the things which others understand,”— 
and who found in solitude impulses of deeper birth than the 
outward shows of things could give him. But to bring canons 
of interpretation—derive them whence we may—to the poems 
of 1799 and the few succeeding years of grace is a sacrilege, 
The lives and environment of poets, “ makers,” not absolutely 
in the front rank may be necessary for the interpretation of 
their works. We may understand Andrea del Sarto’s works 
better because of his life’s story, but who needs Raphael's 
life as an instrument to unravel his work? We read 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, in the light of their lives, 
but not so Shakespeare. Were we compelled to do 40, 
then “the less Shakespeare he.” If, then, Wordsworth 
is in quite the first flight of poets, as we believe he is, it wil! 
add nothing to the value of his work to read it by the light of 
his life. It has, as all immortal work has, its own light, by 
which it must be read, and that light, we venture to believe, 
would not be diminished if the life of William Wordsworth 
were as deeply hidden from the curiosity of man as is happily 
the life of Wilham Shakespeare. 

But there is another point of view from which we believe 
Mr. Raleigh’s book has a distinct and abiding value. This 
full demonstration of the principles of life and literature that 
are to be derived from Wordsworth’s writings and life has a 
value for the student of literature, for the literary aspirant, 
for those who are capable of rising through the buoyance of 
high thoughts, which can scarcely be overrated. If we can but 
watch Wordsworth’s “poems in the making,” the vigil may 
make another great poet. The most instructive period of 
his life, we cannot doubt, was the Coleridge period. There 
are some critics who believe—and their belief is certainly 
not to be dismissed with contempt—that had there been 
no Coleridge there would have been no Wordsworth, that 
Coleridge’s influence permeates like a subtle essence all the 
supremest poems, and that Wordsworth at his highest trans- 
mutes into the forms we know both the poetry and the 
philosophy of Coleridge. The “profound mysticism,” the 
“distrust of all rational process,” that Mr. Raleigh sees 
“beneath all Wordsworth’s theory and practice of poetry” 
may perhaps be traced to that source, the influence of which 
has been at times over-estimated, but which Mr. Raleigh 
certainly under-estimates :— 

“It is a safe conjecture that his friendship with Coleridge 
quickened his critical powers, and taught him to study the work- 
ings of his own imagination in a more conscious and detached 
manner. It may even have encouraged him to advance as explicit 
doctrine what had value merely as perception, and so to make the 
Lyrical Ballads seem like a gauntlet flung in the face of public 
taste. But the chief benefit he received from Coleridge’s friend- 
sbip lay, after all, in the strength that comes from early apprecia- 
tion. ‘To be understood is a rare and great happiness ; it helped 
Wordsworth to bear with equanimity many long years of public 
indifference and ridicule.” 

That to Wordsworth Coleridge was more than this it seems 
difficult to doubt, though the very subtlety of the influence 
makes proof, and even assertion, hard. Many of the short 
poems of 1799 contain in their exquisite odour of phrase and 
thought the most complete evidence of this influence. 
Coleridge enabled Wordsworth to see Nature with an intenser 
spiritual eye, and to draw from natural objects those inner 
meanings which can only be revealed by a mysticism that 
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neither the earliest nor the latest period of Wordsworth 


exhibits. We are told that “ without other apparatus than 
introspection and the observation of his fellows, Wordsworth 
pecame a psychologist.” This psychology, which plays so 
intense a part in his work, which is so closely allied to “the 
pare intolerable force” (to use Mr. Raleigh’s striking phrase) 
that Wordsworth shares with Shakespeare, had a relation 
to the poet’s intercourse with Coleridge which is, we think, 
insufficiently recognised here. 

From chapters that all attain so high a standard of 
analysis it is difficult to choose, but no Wordsworth lovers 
can afford to miss the second half of this book, the chapters 
on “Poetic Diction,” “ Nature,” “Humanity,” “Illumination.” 
Mr. Raleigh’s selection from Wordsworth at his highest is in 
itself a gift to lovers of great poetry. When he speaks of the 
“indissoluble self-possession, as of the mountains, in the 
poems of his prime,” they seem to us finally defined. Of 
those haunting lines— 

“ A slumber did my spirit seal ; 
I had no human fears: 


She seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 


No motion has she now, no force ; 
She neither hears nor sees; 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks, and stones, and trees,’— 


weare told “here is a unique feat of strength, the achieve- 
ment of a lifetime.” There can be no other description; but 
Mr. Raleigh might have added the indubitable fact that the 
spirit of Coleridge unconsciously permeates them through 
and through. It might bea poem from the “Sibylline Leaves,” 
—‘a dream remembered ina dream.” Each poet is crying 
with a single voice :— 


“To be beloved is all I need, 
And whom I love, I love indeed.” 


We may conclude this notice of a very notable book with its 
own conclusion. The poet 
“failed, it must be admitted, in many of the things that he 
attempted; failed more signally and obviously than other great 
poets who have made a more prudent estimate of human powers 
and have chosen a task to match their strength. He pressed 
ouward to a point where speech fails and drops into silence, 
where thought is baffled, and turns back upon its own footsteps, 
But it is a good discipline to follow that intense and fervent 
spirit, as far as may be, to the heights that denied him access. 
There is a certain degradation and pallor which falls on the soul 
amid ‘the dreary intercourse of daily life,’ the heat that is 
generated by small differences, the poison that is brewed by small 
suspicions, the burden that is imposed by small cares. ‘To escape 
from these things into a world of romance is to flee them, and to 
be defeated by them. Sanity holds hard by the fact, and knows 
that to turn away from it is to play the recreant. Here was a 
poet who faced the fact, and against whom the fact did not pre- 
vail. T’o know him is to learn courage; to walk with him is to 
feel the visitings of a larger, purer air, and the peace of an un- 
fathomable sky.” 
To have written that is to have understood Wordsworth as 
few of us are able to understand this man who realised, as 
only a great poet can, the interaction of transient and eternal 


things. 





THE AGE OF THE FATHERS.* 

THERE are but very few men, we imagine, who could 
adequately estimate the profundity and extent of the learning 
which has been used in the putting together of these two 
volumes. The subject was in a peculiar sense Dr. Bright’s own. 
A large part of his thirty-seven years of professorial work in 
the Chair of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford was given 
toit. As Dr. Lock, who has seen these volumes through the 
press, reminds us, he dealt with it in the first of his published 
works; he never intermitted his study of it; he devoted to it, 
With a pathetic perseverance, the last remnants of his failing 
strength. 

To the period of which Dr. Bright treats in these volumes 
he gives the title of tlhe “ Age of the Fathers.” It is justified 
by the names of Athanasius, Chrysostom, Augustine, and 
Jerome. But it may also be called an Age of Councils. There 
must have been an average of nearly one for every year. It 
must be owned that the record of their proceedings is for the 
most part melancholy reading, tempting us to echo the words 
of Gregory of Nazianzum, who, writing, it must be remembered, 
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to a layman, declared that “he had never seen any good end 
to a Council, but rather an addition of more evil as its 
result.” 


The first great assembly that met after the Imperial recog- 
nition of Christianity was the Council of Arles, especially 
interesting to us, because three British Bishops, of York, 
London, and Lincoln, were present at it. The chief subject 
of its debates was one which. belonged to the time. The 
memories of the days of persecution were still fresh 
throughout the whole of Christendom, and the great 
question occupying men’s minds was,—how should the 
Church deal with those whose faith and courage had 
failed in the days of trial? There were many degrees of 
such failure. About the worst offenders, the Lapsi, those 
who had blasphemed the name of Christ or offered sacrifice to 
pagan deities, there was little question. They were excluded 
from all office in the Church, and, for the most part, from 
Communion. It was round the Jraditores, those who had 
surrendered copies of the Scriptures, that the real controversy 
ranged. Some had undoubtedly committed the offence; 
others had deceived the officials, giving up valueless or 
heretical writings; the action of not a few had been doubt- 
ful. It was here that the Donatist schism had its rise, and 
it was, if possible, to bring this schism te an end that the 
Council of Arles was called together. The special case dis- 
cussed was that of Caecilian. He had been elected to the See 
of Carthage, mainly, it would seem, by the unanimous voice 
of the laity. But he had many opponents. Charges of no 
great importance were made aguinst him, but reliance was 
mainly placed on the fact that one of the Bishops who con- 
secrated him, Felix of Aplunga, had been accused of Traditio, 
A meeting of seventy Numidian Bishops decided the case 
against him, and consecrated a rival Bishop. A formal 
schism was begun, and neither the decision of the Bishops 
at Arles nor the active intervention of the Emperor Con- 
stantine availed to bring it toanend. It spread throughout 
the West; more than a ¢entury afterwards—in May, 417— 
there were two hundred and seventy Donatist Bishops at the 
Conference of Carthage which was held in the hope of 
restoring peace. Peace was restored—in a way—but not by 
spiritual methods. The Emperor Honorius promulgated an 
Edict by which the Donatist clergy were banished, the laity 
fined, and the churches restored to the Catholics. The body 
was broken up, but not destroyed; nearly two ceaturies later 
it was still formidable. 


It is not always easy to remember that Donatism, with all 
its narrowness and ferocity, was a struggle for an ideal of 
purity; it is not less difficult to bear in mind that the great 
battle of Creeds, which began, it may be said, with the 
Council of Nicaea, was a struggle for an ideal of truth. 
The disputes which once raged round the central truth of the 
Incarnation of the Son of God have in a great measure ceased 
to interest even the devout Christian. Few laymen, except 
they happened to be fresh from a course of Church history, 
could define a Nestorian or a Monophysite, though both 
heresies are still represented by powerful bodies in the Hast; 
or could accurately distinguish between the Monothelite, 
Apollinarian, and Eutychian errors. Not a few preachers, 
especially in these days, when the extempore discourse is 
becoming more and more frequent, would fail to satisfy the 
rigorous tests which were commonly applied by the dogmatic 
experts of the fourth and fifth centuries. The Kenotic con- 
troversy is the one which still holds its ground. But divines 
of undoubted orthodoxy are decided Kenoticists. If they were 
to be summoned before a General Council—a most improbable 
contingency—they would be able to retort on their accusers 
with a charge of Apollinarianism. A consciousness to which 
divine knowledge was always present might easily be con- 
founded with the Apollinarian concept of a Nature in which 
the divine essence was as the rational soul. From this point 
of view, even the Athanasian Creed with its illustration of the 
“reasonable soul and flesh” is not unassailable. But these 
differences do not separate as they separated in the age which 
began with the Council of Nicaea. It is the anathemas, not 
the definitions, that are called in question, and every creed of 
the Age of Councils was fortified with anathemas. It would 
be ungrateful, however, to forget our indebtedness to the 
theologians whose labours brought about the settlement which 
leaves the Church free for the practical work of elevating the 
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world. That this was somewhat lost sight of when so much 
energy was spent on defining and defending the doctrinal 
standards cannot be denied. The war against heresies was 
waged with much bitterness and clamour; meaner motives 
were at work along with zeal for truth; but it had to be 
waged, and we enjoy the peace which it brought about. There 
will always be the radical distinction of thought that is 
expressed by the two terms “ Unitarian” and “ Trinitarian ” ; 
butthesubtle controversies which divided these opposing parties 
into sections beyond counting are at anend. Yet this peace 
cannot be said to be of long standing. One of the strangest 
stories which the historian of the fourth century has to tell is 
that of the “Hand of Arsenius.” Arsenius had been consecrated 
as a Bishop among the followers of Meletius, who was probably 
a heretic, and certainly schismatic. He was induced by his 
patron, John Arcaph, Bishop of Memphis, to go into hiding, 
with the result, possibly intended, that a rumour spread of 
his having been murdered, and that by Athanasius. The 
Meletians said that Athanasius “ got hold of him, killed him, 
and cut off his hand which he has used for magical purposes.” 
“ Here,” they went on, producing a hand from a wooden box, 
“is all that' we have been able to recover of our murdered 
Bishop.” This extravagant story was brought up again and 
again, repeatedly disproved—Athanasius on one occasion 
actually produced the supposed victim—and as often revived. 
“The story,” says Canon Bright, “is characteristic of the 
men and of the time.” Yet if any one will take the pains to 
look into the theological tracts of Sir Isaac Newton, he will find 
this tale, which is as grotesque as it is horrible, repeated as 
if not unworthy of belief. But then Newton was an Arian or 
Semi-Arian, and the light which illumined the secrets of the 
universe could not penetrate the darkness of theological 
prejudice. 

Nothing could exceed the unwearied patience with which 
Canon Bright investigates the story, often painful, almost 
always tedious, of the struggle which, composed, as it was 
hoped, by the decisions of Nicaea, was renewed time after 
time for a century and a quarter till the Council of Chaleedon 
established something like peace. The historian does not 
attempt to persuade his readers that the Councils, even when 
most respected—and Chalcedon stands high among them—were 
conducted with unfailing moderation and justice. He does not 
deny that time after time “lay officials interposed to secure some 
measure of fair play, not to say humane considerateness.” 
His candour, and his readiness, which his editor notes as 
increasing in him as time went on, to credit even the opponents 
of Orthodoxy with an honest love of truth, add a value to his 
work not less than that which is given by his learning and his 
power of literary expression. They certainly increase the 
weight of a contention which he never fails to urge when an 
opportunity offers itself,—that the Roman claims of supremacy 
found no support in the period of Church history which he 
had in a special way made his own. The Papal advocates will 
find their strength more than overtaxed to answer an opponent 
so learned and so honest. 





CHARLES LAMB.* 
“Sr. CHARLES!” said Thackeray once, as he pressed a letter 
of Charles Lamb’s to his forehead. In common with other 
saints, Lamb has had to endure the assaults of the advocatus 
diaboli: the malicious obloquy of Gifford, the contemptuous 
misunderstanding of Carlyle, and a score of similar instances 
occur to the mind. But his reputation has come triumphantly 
through all attacks made upon it, all the flinging of 
mud and the casting of critical stones. Lamb remains, in 
the common judgment, much what Mr. Lucas calls him 
in the prospectus of his new edition, “the most fasci- 
nating and lovable figure in English literature.” Some 
men charm us by their writings, others as having been 
goodly and pleasant in their lives. Too often the one 
characteristic has to be set off against the other, as in the 
notorious cases of Carlyle on the one hand, and of Southey 
on the other. We are invited to excuse Carlyle’s scolding 
tongue and sordid domestic squabbles on the ground that he 
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was a great writer and a prophet. Southey has hitherto 
escaped the oblivion to which the general mediocrity of hig 
literary work would have consigned him on the score of his 
private virtues, and the number of families that he benevolent} 
maintained out of a single ink-pot. In Lamb’s case~as i 
Thackeray’s or Fielding’s—the two sources of interest agree: 
we have a double reason for loving to hear his name, because 
he not only enriched our literature with some of its most rare 
and humorous pages, but also lived a life of quiet Self-sacrificg 
and sunny benevolence which would entitle him to our respect 
even had his contributions to the London Magazine deserved 
the fate of dusty oblivion that has long since overtaken the 
writings of Allan Cunningham and Janus Weathercock, 

As is usually the case with an author whose work hag 
mostly been of the occasional order, Lamb stands in peculiay 
need of an ideal editor. Hitherto he has not been so lucky ag 
to find one; but happily that reproach to our literature is now 
in a fair way to be removed. In the able and interesting 
though somewhat intemperate, essay on “ Editions Past and 
Present,” which Mr. William Macdonald contributes ag 8 
preface to the first volume of his forthcoming edition of 
Lamb, he points out the reasons which prevent any edition 
now on the market from being entirely satisfactory. The 
early editors—Talfourd and his contemporaries — faileg 
because they did not realise with what avidity a coming 
generation would demand every scrap of Lamb's published 
writing that could be identified. They were placed in 
peculiarly favourable position for gratifying that appetite 
had they only had the courage and foresight to perceive itg 
inevitable development. Much of Lamb’s ephemeral work 
that is now vanished past recalling, or may possibly be identified 
by such lucky hits as the recent discovery of “The King and 
Queen of Hearts,” or of those “Lepus Papers” which Mr, 
Lucas now prints for the first time amongst Lamb's works, 
might have been rescued without any trouble by these early 
editors had they but recognised with how great and interesting 
a name they were dealing. It is a pity that they contented 
themselves with Lamb’s own canon, which, as Mr. Macdonald 
shows, was very inadequate. “They re-issued as ‘Complete 
Works’ the things which Lamb had himself first published in 
book form, or had lived long enough to reclaim from maga 
zine obscurity, and give to the world with his final corrections, 
and with his name, or his pseudonym, on a title-page. But 
out in the world, astray in the magazine wilderness, there were 
wandering children of his brain not yet reclaimed by him, 
These wanderers—these lost Lambs—Tualfourd and the rest 
gave hardly a thought to, still less did they see that it was 
their duty to search for them, and bring them into the kindly 
fold among their kindred pieces in a piously elaborated Come 
plete Edition.” The task of later editors has, or should have, 
consisted in the business of resurrecting, arranging in the best 
possible order, and printing with the most accurate text, every 
line that Lambk gave to the printer, whether he himself took the 
trouble to save it from “ the periodical dust-heap ” or not. Un- 
fortunately, this task has never been seriously attempted, 
perhaps we should rather say fortunately, since it has left the 
way clear for so admirable and definitive an edition as that 
of which Mr. E. V. Lucas has now issued two volumes, or 
even for so handy and faithfully prepared an edition as the 
more modest one which Mr. Macdonald promises. If Mr. 
Macdonald carries out the principles laid down in his general 
preface—as there is no reason to doubt that he will—his 
edition will be a more desirable possession than any now on 
the market, and only second in the estimation of the scholar 
to that which Mr. Lucas is now preparing, to whose thoroughe 
ness of annotation it deliberately makes no pretence. The 
format of Mr. Macdonald’s edition is sufficiently different 
from that of Mr. Lucas to give them both a claim 
to existence; the one is a book for the library, the 
other for the drawing-room; the student of literature 
will find Mr. Lucas an indispensable guide, but the mere 
reader may prefer Mr. Macdonald’s pocketable volumes, with 
the delightful illustrations of Mr. C. E. Brock. In any case, 
it is a cheering sign of the times that two editors should inde- 
pendently have set out to reprint every extant or discoverable 
line that Charles Lamb ever published. 

The edition of which Mr. Lucas has now issued two volumes 
—Nos. I. and V. in the final order—represents a very high 
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order of scholarship and the loving labour of years. Mr. 
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Lucas has long been known as a faithful and enthusiastic 
student of Lamb, something of whose quaint and delicate 
humour survives in his kindred soul. It is impossible to 
over-estimate the debt which all lovers of Lamb owe him for 
the conscientious and artistic work apparent in these two 
handsome volumes, beside which the work of all previous 
editors appears casual and perfunctory. Mr. Lucas has 
undertaken, in the first place, to grapple with the task of 
collecting and arranging everything printed hy Lamb or his 
editors which can possibly be traced; and in the second place, 
to supply such a critical apparatus as befits an acknowledged 
classic, and is especially needed in the case of so allusive and 
suggestive a writer as Lamb. In both respects we have only 
praise and thanks for the skill and enthusiasm which he has 
brought to bear upon the so far successful completion of his 
task. 
The business of arranging Lamb’s work, and deciding upon 
a definitive text and canon, is no easy one; only those who have 
made even an experimental attempt to grapple with it for them- 
selves can tell quite how difficult it is. Mr. Lucas, as far as 
his opening volumes are concerned—and they deal with the 
really crucial part of the matter—has been remarkably success- 
ful. Thetrouble is that Lamb was a keen artist in words, who 
carved and hewed his work at first, but was never tired of 
applying the subtle labour of the file in later years: that he pub- 
lished much of his writings more than once, and twisted them 
aboutoneach occasion. Theeditor who desires to present a final 
and satisfactory collection of all his work is bound to choose 
between a good deal of repetition and an almost excessive 
amount of annotation on the one hand, and incompleteness 
on the other. Mr. Lucas seems to us to have been wise 
in choosing the former system, although it compels him at 
times to repeat whole pages,—the fragments from Burton, in 
Vols. I. and V., afford a good case in point. Similarly, in 
the “ Poems,” he has very wisely chosen to present a chrono- 
logical arrangement of all Lamb’s writings in verse, whereby 
great light is thrown upon the evolution of Lamb’s mind; but 
he has carefully indicated, at the same time, the arrange- 
ment which Lamb himself made in the “ Works” of 1818. In 
his notes he has undertaken a threefold task: first, to dis- 
play any change in Lamb’s text from edition to edition, from 
commonplace book to magazine, or from magazine to the 
dignity of the magnum opus; secondly, to trace all Lamb's 
frequent and usually inaccurate quotations to their source, so 
that the reader can have a fair notion of the bookish visions 
which illuminated and inspired that shabby desk at the India 
House where it is whispered by the profane that the greater 
part of the Elia essays were penned; thirdly, to provide so 
much information about the historical and other persons and 
things mentioned by Lamb as is needful for the full enjoy- 
ment of the reader, or to guide the student to fuller sources 
of information. This triple aim he has achieved with great 
success, on the whole. Occasionally we scem to detect him— 
or his collaborating friends—in a slip, as when Mr. Lucas 
thinks that Lamb claimed to have read Boccaccio in Italian 
(1,471), where, as it seems to us, the text warrants no such 
assertion; or when Mr. W. J. Craig fails to recognise in 
“Corderius” the name of a familiar mediaeval school-book 
(1,896) ; or when we read that Major André was shot (1,485). 
But these are only trifling slips of the pen; the wonder is that 
they are so few in such a mass of illuminative, erudite, and 
helpful annotation. Of Mr. Lucas’s labours for the text of 
Lamb’s “Poems and Plays” it is enough to say that, not so 
long ago, similar labour and acumen devoted to a Greek 
classic would have been ample warrant for a bishopric,—or at 
the least a golden stall. 

Lastly, we must note with pleasure that Mr. Lucas has made 
no inconsiderable addition to our knowledge of Lamb’s writings. 
As at golf, luck and skill seem to go hand-in-hand in this 
game of editing; and Mr. Lucas has had the good fortune to 
trace, and the intelligence to establish the authenticity of, 
nine hitherto unknown poems and twice as many prose pieces 
by Lamb. The poems, indeed, are like the early achievements 
of the Greeks in the opinion of Thucydides,—“no very great 
things”; but some of the prose pieces are extremely interesting 
and characteristic. Notably is this so with the papers which 
Lamb, under the canting signature of “Lepus”—the hare with 
many friends—contributed in 1825 to the New Times. These 
form one of the most interesting literary discoveries made for 





some years, being quite in the Elia vein. We congratulate 
Mr. Lucas on this crown to his enduring work, and equally 
congratulate all iovers of Lamb on the possession of the seven 
volumes, which promise to form, if not the ideal edition of 
Lamb, at least the best which is likely to be produced for very 
many years,—it may well be for ever. 





NOVELS. 
A TALE OF THE HEBRIDES.* 

Ir sometimes happens that a master of style seems to be 
mastered by style. Mr. Neil Munro is not quite exempt from 
the danger. We observe traces of a habit which beset Charles 
Dickens in his later days, the repeated notice of some trick of 
manner or peculiarity of look. How often do we hear after 
our introduction to “ Young Corodale” of his Spanish beard 
and the sinister mouth which it hid! And then we have such 
a phrase as, “The moon, enormous, stared upon the Isles.” 
But after awhile Mr. Munro seems to shake himself free from 
this influence, and the style, while always ornate and emphatic, 
loses its exaggeration. The scene of the story is laid 
in the southern part of the Long Island, those strange con- 
fusions of land and sea, moor and loch, which are known by 
the local names of Barra, Benbecula, and South Uist. Itisa 
tale of treasure-seeking and of love. We must own that the 
treasure part of it is not much to our liking; thereisa certain 
obscurity about it; it demands more trouble from the reader 
than he cares to give before he can realise what it was and 
how it is mixed up with the fate of the people in whom 
he is interested. It is only fair, however, to say that 
the chapters in which the catastrophe of its finding and 
losing is described reach a high point of dramatic in- 
tensity. When the tide sweeps back the boat with its awful 
burden into the sight of the guilty watcher for its return, we 
have as weird a picture as can well be imagined. Itis a relief 
to turn to the delightful love story, which is the main attrac- 
tion of the book, told, as it is, with a delicacy and grace which 
belong to the Gaelic character when it is at its best. The 
prominent figures in the drama are Father Ludovick and his 
sister Anna, and the two brothers, Duncan and Col, of Coro- 
dale. Anna has butjust come back from her schooling time in 
France; she had gone thither as a child; she comes back a 
woman to take charge of her brother the priest’s house. He 
is a striking figure; a man of a large heart, who has made the 
great renunciation which his Church demands of those who 
serve her, and does not repent the making of it, but yet is not 
a little moulded by it. He is thrown back upon himself, and 
one of the subtle effects so wrought in him is his relation to 
outward Nature, his insight into its working, his abandonment 
to its influence :— 

“He was one that had curious gifts, and felt the influence of 
the elements quickly,—felt them not in warmth or chill, but in 
premonitions and inward impulses that answered to the tiniest 
rainfall of the spring, even when he slept, and made him glad in 
his dreams for all the flowers, and rejoice with the thirsty 
mountain grasses. He had communion with the sea and wind; 
could tell when they must rise and shout, or when their hour of 
rest was come for them—not a trivial gift of fisher-lore, but the 
knowledge of the smaller gods. ‘Iam Boreas to-day, my dear! 
he was used to tell his sister when she came seeking for him, with 
a hat and plaid, knowing him of old, and finding him all uplifted, 
breathing deep in hours of storm upon their island, tramping the 
sands of the beach, or bareheaded, with flying curls upon his 
temples, and an abandoned neck, standing on the farthest pro- 
montory crying Gaelic verses to the day.” 

As for Anna, we cannot do better than show her with the 
“ Brideag ” :— 

“ Anna sat with the side of her face to him, knitting, and while 
she made the needles flash she rocked a wicker cradle with her 
foot and sang. ‘O Bride!’ she sang— 

‘O Bride, Brideag, come with the wand 
To this wintry land ; 
And breathe with the breath of the Spring so bland, 
Bride, Bride, the little Bride !’ 


She was dressed like one that had been at an assembly, in a deep- 
tucked gown of white, short-waisted in a recent fashion, a green 
sash round it, a fillet of green staying the tumult of her hair, 
where nestled a spray of the primrose that blooms on the isles 
when the rest of the world is barren. He stood astounded at her 
occupation, at her beauty, and felt some sudden flush of soul that 
never before had been in his experience. ..... ‘I declare, Miss 
Anna,’ said Duncan, ‘that I could not find you better engaged. 





* Children of Tempest : a Taie of the Outer Isles, By Neil Munro. London 
W. Blackwood and Sons, [6s.] 
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The baby and you must pardon me for spoiling the song.’—‘ The 
baby !’ cried Anna, and seeing he was in earnest, laughed outright. 


heroine, the girl with ideas, failing to get her first novo] bs 
lished, opens a bureau for the sale of plots in fiction and theis 


‘Bonny on the baby ! come and sec our Brideag!’ She tilted over development to authors whose ideas have worn a little pete 


the wicker cradle and let him see it held only a sheaf of corn, 
ornamented with flowers, and shells, and ribbons. ‘Have you 
been so long in France,’ she asked, still laughing at his confusion 
on this discovery, ‘that you have forgotten the little Bride?’” 
This, we should say, is not the first meeting of the two. That 
has come about in a very different fashion. Ludovick and his 
sister have made a journey to the burying of their old uncle 
Dermosary, and on their way back, when they and their com- 
pany have to pass over the sands, one of those dangerous 
crossings which must be made between tide and tide, she is 
lost. Duncan, bidden to the funeral, has come late by a happy 
chance, and finds her on the island to which she has just 
been able to struggle. We should certainly spoil the admir- 
able scene that follows if we were to attempt to break it into 
portions, and the whole is beyond our limits of space. But it 
assuredly is one of the happiest efforts in fiction that we have 
seen fora long time. Uist is not an ideal scene for love- 
making. It is too “flat and frank,” as Mr. Munro puts it. 
“You might walk,” he explains, “for a day on that peering 
open isle and never come upon a nook where you might kiss 
the willingest so long as it was daylight.” And our author, it 
must be allowed, manages the affair with consummate tact. 
There is a singular charm about Children of Tempest. 





Count Zarka. By Sir William Magnay, Bart. (Ward, Lock, 
and Co. 6s.)—The scene of this novel is laid in a romantic forest 
in South-Eastern Europe, and the kidnapping of a neighbouring 
Prince, or rather his restoration to his country, is the motive of 
the story. The wicked Count who gives his name to the book is 
quickly discovered by the reader to be the kidnapper, and the 
interest lies in the efforts of the hero and his friend to effect a 
rescue. Count Zarka actually confines his prisoner in a mask, 
made apparently on the pattern of the celebrated Iron Mask, and 
the rescuers, if not the reader, have the excitement of wondering 
whether they are directing their talents to freeing the right 
man. The mise-en-scéne of the book—the picture of wild life in 
the forest—is attractive, and the whole story has a very fairly 
romantic flavour. 

Thraldom. By Helen Prothero-Lewis. (John Long. 6s.)— 
There are some absurdities and a delightful Bishop in this novel, 
but the disagreeable people are painted in an unrelieved shade of 
black, which makes them rather difficult to believe in. The 
heroine is nicer as a child than as a woman, but far be it 
from the present writer to say that this is not generally true to 
life. As already said, the Bishop is the pleasantest person 
depicted ; but perhaps the unfortunate rector’s confidential man- 
servant, George, runs him hard. 

Beggar’s Manor. By R. Murray Gilchrist. (W. Heinemann. 
6s.)—Mr. Gilchrist has chosen a disagreeable subject, and treated 
it with adequate taste and skill. An untaught, ill-brought-up 
lad is taken by the coarse beauty of a girl older than himself, 
and finds out too late what love really means. The way out of 
the difficulty might have been more happily contrived; as it 
stands, it is somewhat rough, not to say brutal. Annabella is a 
charming figure; Mr. Gilchrist has not accomplished anything 
better. The portrait of the vicar is a commonplace caricature. 
It might have come out of the “ Novelists’ Complete Picture 
Gallery.” The young squire’s “ seven sleepers ” are a very curious 
company, and seem to fit a patriarchal age that, here at least, is 
in a very remote past. 

A Ne’er-Do-Well. By Valentine Caryl. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
ls. 6d.)—Some King in Herodotus, with a taste for philology, 
isolates a child from human speech, and draws the somewhat 
large inference that its first attempt at language would show 
which was the primitive tongue of mankind. Benedetto, son of a 
deaf-and-dumb mother, is brought up by her till he is nineteen, 
and never hears the human voice. The child in Herodotus says 
Bekki, which, we are told, was Phrygian for “bread.” Benedetto 
does what is far more interesting and wonderful; he learns to 
play the violin without a teacher. May we argue by analogy that 
the violin is the primitive instrument? But the art so acquired 
seems to be an unlucky gift. The lad puts his whole heart aad 
soul into his music, making his violin say what he thinks and 

what he wants; and he is very unhappy because the world, or at 
least such part of the world as comes within his ken, does not 
understand him. The story is a fine piece of writing, worthy of 
the “ Pseudonym Library,” to which it belongs; but it has a very 
unreal, not to say impossible, look. 

A Girl of Ideas. By Annie Flint. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 


is needless after this exposition to say that the scene of the novel 
is laid on the other side of the Atlantic. The succesg of the plan 
is instantaneous, and Elinor Dale has soon a large clientales 
Unfortunately, however, she on one occasion sells the same plot 
twice over, and fearful complications arise. The book is certain} 
rather slight, but it is very readable, and is pleasantly written, ’ 

Dacobra, By Harris Burland. (Everett and Co, 3s, 6d.)— 
Mr. Burland’s story, to which he gives the encouraging second 
title, “The White Priests of Ahriman,” is a great contrast to the 
last-mentioned novel. A dark mystery surrounds the heroing 
and her supposed father, and there are great dealings with g 
gentleman whom it would be old-fashioned to call the Devil, but 
whose works have much affinity with those of our old acquaintance 
of the horns and the tail. Certain horrid little white monkeys 
which appear from nowhere, play a great part in frightening both 
the dramatis personae and the reader. The story is fairly exciting 
in its own particular line, but not first-rate. 








CURRENT LITERATORE. 


THE ENGLISH SAINTS, 

The English Saints. By W. H. Hutton. (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co, 12s. 6d.)—“It should be possible through the 
lives of the Saints most revered in any country to trace in some 
detail the influence of Christian faith upon national character,” 
Mr. Hutton thus indicates the purpose of his readable book. He 
deals with “ Royal Saints,” “Statesmen Saints,” “Women and 
Children among the Saints,” and “ The Ideal of Monk and Hermit.” 
We think the author’s most interesting pages are devoted to the 
Venerable Bede—of whose marvellous influence, shut up as he 
was in his Northern monastery, we find a striking picture— 
Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, St. Dunstan, and St. Anselm, As 
illustrating St. Anselm’s character Mr. Hutton quotes the 
controversy between the Saint and Archbishop Lanfranc anent 
the canonisation of St. Alphege, whose right to the honour 
Lanfranc doubted on the seore that “he died not for confessing 
Christ, but for refusing to ransom his life for money ” at a time 
when he knew his dependents could not raise the sum required 
without great suffering. John the Baptist, replied Anselm, was 
canonised by the Church as having died a martyr, “not for 
refusing to deny Christ, but for refusing to keep back the truth.” 
Christ, he continues, “is truth and righteousness, and he who dies 
for truth and righteousness dies for Christ.” A part of what was 
probably a coronation sermon preached by St. Dunstan contains 
an equally modern sentiment. “The right of a hallowed King” 
is, he declared, “that he judge no man unrighteously, and that 
he defend and protect widows and step-children and serf-folk, 
and that he have old and sober men for ceuncillors, and 
righteous men for stewards, for whatsoever they do unrighteously 
by his fault he must render account thereof on Doomsday.” Mr. 
Hutton gives a fine portrait of Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, that 
rough Englishman who spoke his mind to Kings and prelates, 
and who, when urged at the end of his life by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to ask pardon “for having so often provoked his 
spiritual father and primate, refused, saying that, far from 
regretting it, he was sorry he had not done so oftener, and if 
God spared his life he would certainly provoke him more often by 
speaking his mind plainly.” Space forbids us to quote more, but 
we cordially recommend to our readers Mr. Hutton’s contribution 
to hagiological literature. 











THE CONGO FREE STATE. 
We have received a Bulletin Oficiel issued by the Congo Free 
State defending the Administration from the charges brought 
against it, and a rejoinder from the pen of Mr. Fox Bourne. The 
beginning of the Bulletin looks like a claim for the State to be 
independent of the Berlin Conference, to have the right, if the 
vulgarism may be pardoned, “to wallop its own nigger.” This 
is, doubtless, an outwork which there is no intention of holding; 
the real line of defence is the contention that the State has 
fulfilled the obligations imposed by the Conference. We cannot 
deny that it uses the tu quoque argument with a certain force. It 
quotes, for instance, to Germany the statement of Governor von 
Liebert that ‘in principle there should only be left to the natives 
the lands of which they have absolutely need for their system 
of exchange,” and, generally, gives chapter and verse for 
its own bold reading of “general opinion,” that “the native 





6s.)—This is an amusing, if rather impossible, little book. The 
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— 2 ” 
territory which from time immemorial he has left waste.” As 
to the promise of freedom of commerce we must own our- 
selves unconvinced. It seems, if we understand the Bulletin, 
that foreigners did not avail themselves of the liberty 
conceded, and that the State has “in the presence of the almost 
complete inaction of individuals sought to make valuable its 
territories by the aid of the exploitation of its domains.’ 
Foreigners may have feared the sort of welcome which was 
accorded to Mr. Stokes; anyhow, it seems admitted that for some 
reason or other what would have been a field for general trade 
has become domaine privé. If only the Congo Government could 
have given us & map with its free-trade and restricted-trade zones 
clearly marked! The subject of the treatment of natives we must 
Jeave with the remark that the defence made by the Bulletin is 
exceedingly vague. The accusations were not vague by any 
means; they gave name, place, and time. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
ene eee 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other Jorms.] 





Robert Wallace: Life and Last Leaves. By J. Campbell Smith 
and William Wallace. (SandsandCo. 16s. net.)—Robert Wallace 
left an autobiography which occupies the first seventy-three pages 
of this volume. It ends abruptly in a description of the religious 
surroundings of his youth. His father was an elder of the Church, 
and kept up the traditional régime with some severity. Here is 
the programme of the Sunday. “ Seven hours were devoted to exer- 
cises of Biblical worship, including the reading of good books, 
tracts, sermons, and other literature having a Biblical reference ; 
three hours aud a half to conversations on the sermons, services, 
and other religious topics; two hours and a half to preparations 
for worship, dressing and changing our dress, and walking to and 
from church; and two hours to meals.” The meals, it may be 
remarked, were prefaced by long graces, “half-mile graces,” as 
Burns called them. Tho autobiography is, we need hardly say, a 
capital bit of work, but it does not contain so many quotable 
good things as we could wish. One of the best comes from 
James Hannay, who, having a controversy with the well- 
known Dr. Begg, a very intense Sabbatarian, argued that no 
narrow limits must be put on the definition of “works of neces- 
sity and mercy.” Dr. Begg was not great at Greek, and Hannay 
declared that it would be “a work of necessity for him to havea 
Greek dictionary, and a work of mercy to lend him one.” The 
autobiography is followed by an essay, “ Education and Church 
Life,” from the pen of Mr. J. Campbell Smith. Robert Wallace 
was a student of St. Andrews, where he won the first bursary (of 
the value of £10 per annum).. The Professors are vividly described, 
but the notices of Wallace himself are not very satisfying. 
More is said about his years in the ministry. The rest of the 
volume is devoted to extracts from articles and reviews, lectures, 
&e. We are glad to have the book, but it is not all that we 
expected. 


Highways and Byways in South Wales. By A. G. Bradley. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Bradley has certainly exalted the 
writing of a combined archaeological and descriptive guide- 
book into a species of literary art. Occasionally he may 
wander a little too deeply into the historical maze, for 
one requires a Welshman’s familiarity with names to derive 
the utmost pleasure from the frequent story and the even 
more frequent allusion. But on the whole, the result is fasci- 
nating. South Wales is not known to the Saxon as North Wales 
is, and we can positively aflirm that nine out of ten people 
who think they know their Wales will be astonished at the 
wealth of history and tradition associated with Radnor, Car- 
diganshire, and Carmarthenshire. How many have ever heard 
of Golden Grove or of Fishguard, or know the real beauties 
of the Wye? How many have heard of that bit of detached 
England—one might almost say Flanders—to wit, the Flemings 
of South Pembroke, who, with some West Country blood, are as 
English as Northern Pembroke is Welsh? Mr. Bradley, perhaps 
wisely, pays more attention to persons than places, though he 
takes care to give the romantic and turbulent history its proper 
settine. The scenery he leaves to Mr. Frederick Griggs. We do 
not xiways like these pen-and-ink drawings with their very dense 
shadows, but the style suits the grander elements of hill scenery. 
The gentler scenes might well repay a gentler hand. Are not 
these innumerable straight lines representing the sun’s rays also 
somewhat harsh and hard? Nevertheless the feeling of the bold 
masses of hillare often given most effectively. Nantgarredig is an 
example, The drawings of the Teify are most successful, one of 





Teifysice rendering the soft outlines of the trees and the gentle 
dip of the valley with great charm. But Mr. Griggs is expert in 
several styles, as his clever drawings of St. Mary’s College and 
Treffgarne, and the neat sketch of Haverfordwest, show. The 
artist and the writer between them have combined to produce a 
most suggestive guide for an itinerary. Mr. Bradley is so much 
at home with his Welshmen that the most indifferent Saxon will 
find his imagination quickened, and his appreciation of the people 
and their picturesque setting heightened. That much of this 
country was new to him only makes his grasp of detail and light- 
ness of touch the more remarkable. No self-respecting traveller 
in South Wales ought to be without this delightful specimen of 
the meandering guide-book. 


At Home in India. By Mrs. Herbert Reynolds. (H.Drane. 6s.) 
—The recollections of Mrs. Reynolds date from the days of the 
Mutiny,—though she herself was at Mymensingh, in Eastern 
Bengal, and so out of harm’s way; and the antiquity of these 
personal recollections is, perhaps, a sufficient excuse for their 
publication. Mrs. Reynolds gives us glimpses of Anglo- 
Indian life, described with enough freshness and detail to 
make the story of her long sojourn readable. But there is 
no literary talent to distinguish her three hundred and fifty 
pages. One realises the varied and changing phases of a Civil 
servant’s life, the hard work, the hard life dealt out to 
children in the Bengal climate, the perpetual interest afforded 
by Oriental habits and customs, and the necessary ¢ameraderie 
existing between families,—commonly dropped, we should say, 
when they return to England. All these, of course, an intelligent 
and sympathetic person cannot help preserving to a certain 
extent, but their interest grows faint when repeated in copious 
commonplace English. The jugglers’ performances are interest- 
ing, and the descriptions of one or two native entertainments, 
with the particulars of feminine dress, have a certain value. 
Some one must record these things. The book can only have a 
family interest, and help, as its title suggests, to refresh the 
memory of acquaintances. As such it may have a slight 
historical value to Anglo-Indians. 


General Sir Henry Drury Harness. By General Collinson, R.E. 
(the late), and General Webber, R.E. (R.E. Institute Com- 
mittee.)—This volume contains a record, kept austerely free 
of all kinds of ornament or rhetoric, of General Harness’s many 
services, “I never met his like outside a book,” was Lord Clyde’s 
emphatic testimony to his remarkable character. This we are 
told in the preface. In the book itself we simply learn what 
he did. H. D. Harness passed out of Woolwich in 1824, but had 
to wait till 1827 before he got his commission. Part of this 
interval he occupied in a silver mine in Mexico. (Three other 
cadets went with him; one remained, and had made his fortune 
by 1857.) In 1834 he was appointed Instructor in Fortification 
at Woolwich, and introduced great reforms into the teaching of 
that subject. Afterwards he did work with the Railway Commission 
and at the Mint, returned to Woolwich for a short time as Professor, 
and in July, 1857, went out in command of the Royal Engineers in 
India, where he remained for about two years. In 1865 he retired 
from service, and died at Oxford in 1901. The interest of the 
book is, as has been said, mainly professional, but now and then 
we catch a little glimpse of the man, 





The Truth About an Author, (A. Constable and Co. 3s. 6d.) 
—This volume, a reprint of papers published in the Academy (New 
Style), is, we are assured, a “faithful and candid record of facts.” 
We do not doubt it; the writer of this notice has gone through 
some of the “author’s” experiences, and finds no difficulty in 
recognising them. Possibly there is a touch of cynicism in the 
manner of telling them, but who can wonder at such a touch in 
one who has been behind the scenes? Here is an extract, one 
that is as apposite to the occasion as anything that we could 
find :— 


“*You do not read through all the books that you pretend to 
criticize?’ he hints. I have never known a reviewer to answer 
this insinuation straightforwardly in print, but I will answer it: 
No, Ido not. And the man in the street says, shocked: ‘ You are 
unjust.’ And I reply: ‘Not at all. I am merely an expert.’ 
he performances of the expert in any craft will surprise and 
amaze the inexpert. Come with me into my study and I will 
surprise and amaze you. Have I been handling novels for bread- 
and-cheese all these years and not learnt to judge them by any 
process quicker than that employed by you who merely pick up a 
novel for relaxation after dinner? Assuming that your taste is 
fairly sound, let us be confronted with the same new novel, and I 
will show you, though you are a quick reader, that I can anticipate 
your judgment of that novel by a minimum of fifty-five minutes, 
The title-page—that conjunction of the title, the name of the 
author, and the name of the publisher—speaks to me, telling me 
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all sorts of things. The very chapter-headings deliver a message 
of style. The narrative everywhere discloses to me the merits 
and defects of the writer; no author ever lived who could write 
a page without giving himself away.” 

We could point out a place where a reviewer has “answered the 
insinuation straightforwardly in print.” 


The Book of the Honey Bee. By C. Harrison. “Handbooks of 
Practical Gardening,” Vol. XIV. (John Lane. 2s. 6d. net.)—In The 
Book of the Honey Bee Mr. Harrison has given us a most interesting 
addition to this series; bee culture is so intimately connected 
with gardening that no one can question the appropriateness of 
including a volume on the subject in the “Handbooks of Practical 
Gardening.” The author, with the aid of many excellent photo- 
graphs, explains the practical part of bee-keeping with great 
clearness and simplicity; and such hints as that of practising 
with an empty hive to accustom oneself to the manipulation of the 
different parts should render the book invaluable to beginners. Mr, 
Harrison takes into consideration the difficulties of starting bees 
without the expenditure of much money, and any amateur car- 
penter should be able to make an up-to-date hive for himself with 
the aid of the instructions he gives. This is a most important 
point in the book’s favour. Bee-keeping is chiefly practised by 
those classes to whom the purchase of a hive is almost an im- 
possibility, and that the home-made hives should be sanitary and 
well constructed is of the utmost importance. 


The Book of the Peach. By H. W. Ward. (Walter Scott 
Publishing Company. 2s. 6d.)—The greater part of this volume 
is naturally given to the cultivation of the peach (with which the 
nectarine is coupled) under glass; but glass, except in a very 
humble way, is beyond the reach of most people. Atp.92 we come 
to growing peaches on open walls. Mr. Ward has cheerful views 
on the subject. Choose a good aspect, and you can grow the fruit 
successfully anywhere in Great Britain. He gives some valuable 
hints,—retard the flowering period; protect the flowers from 
frost; water the roots. Finally, we have “ Peach Trees in the 
Open,” and here, too, he is encouraging: only you must be 
careful about the soil and about the sort. But that the peach 
will flourish even without care is a fact. The writer of this 
notice had one that he took for an almond till it astonished 
him with a handsome early crop of good fruit. 


Highways and Byways. By Inglis Allen. (A. Constable and 
Co. 3s. 6d.)—This isa volume of humorous sketches reprinted 
from Punch and the Westminster Gazette. Humorous they are in 
their way, though some of them, we must own, picture scenes 
too squalid for mirth. And, it must be remembered, they are 
meant to be read singly, while they are here in a mass. 


Country Life. Vol. XIII. (G. Newnes. 21s. net.)—This hand- 
some and massive volume, with its copious illustrations, “ society 
portraits,” celebrities of all kinds—there is a very curious picture 
of M. de Blowitz—country houses, sporting incidents, famous 
horses, and a crowd of miscellanea, gives plenty to look at and to 
read. The weight and size are unusual, but there must be tables 
large enough and strong enough to bear the book; of the 
abundance and good quality of the matter there can be no doubt. 





New Epitions.—Murray’s Handbook to Scotland. (E. Stanford. 
10s. 6d.)—This is an eighth edition, a fact which is so conclusive 
a proof of continued popular favour that criticism is unnecessary. 
One remark we may make. We quite agree with the observation 
that tke Highlands of Scotland “ ought by no means to engross the 
attention” ; but the remote places have this claim for more detailed 
notice, that if they do not get it here, they do not get it at all. 
It is easy to find all one wants to learn about Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Perth, Stirling, &c. ; but how are we to repair the defect when the 
Island of Lewis is dismissed in less than two pages? There is, it 
is true, something about the fishing in the island elsewhere.—— 
Tom Brown at Ozford. With Illustrations by Sydney P. Hall. 
(Macmillan and Co, 2s.)—The reprints and new editions now 
number, we see, nineteen, 
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LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
OSL ER. a 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W., 
MONTE FIANO WINE, 


Grown and Exported by L. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fresotz, 
Sold direct to the censumer through his London Agents: 
Messrs. MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St., E.C, 


Sample and Price List free on application. 
18/- per dozen bottles, delivered free in London. 























*‘ Well adapted for table use.”—Lancet. **A sound, smooth wine,” 
—J. P. Steele, M.D, 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch; 29 PALL MALL, 5.W. 





CEREBOS SALT. 


Not only a seasoning 
but a_ splendid food, 
enriching all the viands 
to which it is added 


CEREBOS SALT. at Table or in the 


Kitchen. 


CEREBOS SALT. 


CEREBOS SALT. 





ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


ACCIDENT and DISEASE 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
mall Pox, Scarlet Fever. 1 At oid, Diphtheria, &e) 
CE. 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURA 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, 24,500,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


A, VLAN, Secretary. 





__. | 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
EsTaBLISHED 1824, 
Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. ; 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith. Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lurd Stalbridge, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., ye A Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Eari of Verulam. 
Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 


CSL 








AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Kedemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Bonus Year Participating Life Policies effected this year at full 
annual premiums will participate in the profits for the quin- 
quennial term ending December 31st next. 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Aceount may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Lid., BELFAST. 














Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ......... 5/11 per dozen. 
COLLARS, © U FF 3 Fronts, 35/6 per half-doz. 
Samples and Price Lists, also of 


“ Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.” —Myra’s JOURNAL. 
IR I Ss H Collars—Gentlemen’s 4-fold from ............ 4/11 per dozen. 
Shirts—Fine quality Long 
Cloth, with 4-fold Linen 
(to measure, 
Handkerchiefs and Linens, post-free. AND SH i RTS. 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the 4-doz, 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value—Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


BROWNING’S 
“AXPEB” (Regd.) SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES 


Are COOL, COMFORTABLE, and PRESERVING to the Eyes. 
They are made with the best Axis Cut-Pebble Lenses. 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1nG, F.B.A.S., F.B.M.S. 
18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Note New ADDRESS—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


Consultations free. 


DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 








BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
ITO THE KING. 


PALIN 


TRADE-MARE, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


The Original Cocoa, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


Grateful and Comforting. 


EPPS’S COCOA 
HAMPTON QS’ 


Series of 20 Catalogues illustrate the latest 
productions in every article required for 


FURNISHING HOUSES THROUGHOUT in the MOST 
TASTEFUL MANNER at the LEAST EXPENSE. 








Prepared from the 
finest selected Cocoa 
with the natural 
flavour preserved. 


It is far and away the 
most nutritious 
beverage you can take for 
breakfast and supper. 





Every Iilustration in these books is a reproduction of aphotograph made direct 
from the actual article, and will materially assist purchasers in arriving at 
a decision as to the style to adopt for each room respectively, and in 
discovering, by comparison, the best value obtainable for each separate 
item. 
Any one ov more of these books will be sent free on receipt of the necessary 


particulars of the applicant's requirements. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 





EDUCATION ACT, 1902. 


bape GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL is desirous 

of RECEIVING APPLICATIONS from Candidates, of ages not less 
than 25 or more than 45, for the position of CHIRBF EDUCATION OFFICIAL 
for the County, who will be required to reside in the County, and to hold no 
enn t a, He will be required to commence his duties as soon as 
possible. 

Candidates must be the holders of a degree cenferred by a University in the 
United Kingdom, and are expected to produce evidence that they have had 
special opportunities of becoming acquainted (1) with the Details of Scientific 
ang Seer a — (2) with = Organisation of Education. 

e salary offered is a year, with travelling expenses, offices, and 
suitable staff will be provided by the County Counely ‘ ” . 

Applications, stating age, present engagement (if any), and date at which 
the duties could be taken up, and specifying the qualifications, included those 
above indicated, upon which the candidate desires to rely, with not more than 
three recent testimonials, should be sent te the undersigned so as to be received 
not later than the morning of September 15th, on which day they will be con- 
sidered by the Committee appointed for the purpose. 

Personal canvassing of Members of the County Council with be a disqualifica- 
tion, and the Committee will discourage indirect canvassing in every way. 

Testimonials or applications may not be sent by Candidates to any Members 
of the Council, but if 12 prints are sent to the undersigned they will be circu- 
lated to the Selecting Committee, by whom the testimonials of three Candidates 
whom they select will be printed and circulated to the Council. 

T. MANSEL FRANKLEN, 
Clerk of the County Council. 





Glamorgan County Offices, 
Westgate Street, Cardiff, 
August 12th, 1903, 


| ey NOBLEMAN (Protestant), age 27, with 

thorough knowledge of English, German, and French, Wishes to ACT 
as TUTOR or PRIVATE SECRETARY. References will be given.—Address, 
“C. D. G.,”” Agence Havas, Brussels. 


Mo ers MILITARY OFFICER residing in 
the Midlands will PREPARE for the ARMY a RECOMMENDED 
PUPIL needing individual tuition and home life.—Address, ‘‘ FELIX,” care 
Street’s, 30 Cornhill, London. 


EWHALL, KILMALCOLM, RENFREWSHIRE, N.B. 


Happy Educational Home, conducted on the Ideal of Family Life. Strongly 
recommended for delicate Girls. First-class modern education. Highest 
references.—Lady Principal, Miss SCOTT PATERSON, 


INISHING GOVERNESS (Housekeeping and Chaperon- 

age if desired).—Gentlewoman warmly recommended by the Hon. B. 
and Lady M. Alladvanced subjects; fluent French and German, 6 years on 
Continent ; excellent Music, German method, classic and modern, singing, ge 
———— Bright and companionable.—Miss A., Windsor House, York 
Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


RENT COLLEGE.—A Church of England Public 
School, conducted in accordance with the principles of the Reforma- 

tion. Many Successes at the Universities and in the Army. Numbers have 
trebled during the last six years. Thirty acres of playing-fields. Remarkable 
health record. Fees £75 per annum ; reductions made for the Sons of Clergy 


and Officers.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Trent College, Derbyshire. 


ERKHAMSTED GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

HERTS.—Chairman of the Governors: Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B., 

F.R.S. Head-Mistress: Miss BEATRICE HARBIS. New buildings, 

laboratory, gymnasium, covered playground, tennis courts, hockey field. 
on appli 























+ +3 


Boarders received by the Head-Mistress.—Llustrated Prosp p 








LAIRLODGE SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING- 
SHIRE.—First-Grade Public School. 
The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on TUESDAY, September 22nd.— 
For Prospectus and full particulars apply F. H. MATTHEWS, M.A., Head- 
Master, or SECRETARY. 


RIGHTON.—HOLLAND HOUSE, CROMWELL 
ROAD, HOVE.—Preparatory School for the Public Schools and Navy. 
Climate strongly recommended for young Boys. Resident trained nurse. 
house in open situation, near Sea and Downs. Cricket, football, gymnastics, 
swimming, carpenter’s shop, &c.—Prospectus on application to Hmap-MastTer. 


T. RONANS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HADLEY 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—Principals: Miss LEDWARD, M.A., Scholar of 
Owens College; Miss SHORE, Historical Tripos, Newnham College; Miss 
B. E. SHORE, Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos, Girton College. House 
stands in grounds of 3 acres, in beautiful country within 11 miles of London; 
bracing climate; education on modern lines; great care taken of the health 
and physical development of the pupils. 


OED-BEL, CHISLEHURST, KENT.—Private School 
for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Resident English and Foreign Mis- 
tresses. Visiting Lecturers and Professors. Good musical advantages. 
Large house and grounds. Great importance attached to outdoor exercise.— 
Principals, The Misses FOX. 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Healthy situation. Tennis 

and croquet lawns. Efficient educational staff ; careful training. a 

attention to delicate girls. VACANCIES for September. NEXT RM 

BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15th. References given and required.—Address, 
Miss ARNOLD, Ythandale, Wimbledon Park, Wimbledon. 


HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LTD. Chairman: 
Rev. Prin. LINDSAY, D.D.—ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, 
DUMBARTONSHIRE, Head-Mistress: Miss RENTON. Spacious School 
Buildings in splendid situation. Lecture Hall, Gymnasium, Music Rooms, &c. ; 
large Grounds, Playing Field.—Prospectus from Head-Mistress or Secretary. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
T'welve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Traming; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 


LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 

near London; four acres of ground; games, tennis, hockey, &c. Good modern 

education; excellent Professors.—“ G.,” care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand. 


RIVATE TUITION, ST. ANDREWS. 





























Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A.Oxon., Receives Pupils at THE PRIORY, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B., to prepare for University and other Examinations. 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 261TH, 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children, Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 

laying-field. Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. 

ees £100. A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS,—For Pros- 
pectus and terms apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 


This School is specially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
of limited means. It offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern 
education. The buildings are situated on high ground, and occupy an 
exceptionally healthy position. Fine class-rooms, laboratory, library, gym- 
nasium, swimming-bath, tennis and fives courts, and a playing-field. Fees £40. 
—For Prospectus and further po ni apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
Uplands School, Archery Road, St. Leonards. 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


A PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE WILL be OPENED in BEDFORD in 
SEPTEMBER, 1903, by Miss MARGARET STANSFELD (Vice-President of the 
Ling Association of Gymnastic Teachers; Teacher of Gymnastics in the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ College. Froebel Educational Institute, Bedford High School, 
&c.; 16 years’ experience in teaching in Collegesand Schools), Theobject of the 
College will be to train students to enable them to become teachers of 
———- and games in Schools. The course of training will extend over 

wo years, and will include the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, en the 
Swedish System, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Lacrosse, Tennis, Hockey, and Cricket. An 
educational centre like Bedford affords special facilities for practice in teach- 
ing, and for protessional coaching in games. Swimming and Boating in the 
Summer. There is an mcreasing demand for teachers thoroughly trained on 
this System.—For Prospectus, apply, 37 Lansdowne Koad, Bedford. 


B AD Oe O\.-0 Gh? ol: ae) eG: a: 
A First Grade Public School, standing on high ground. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of CORK and ORRERY, K.P., P.C. 


Head-Master—A. TRICE MARTIN, Esq., M.A.(Oxon.), F.S.A., late Assistant- 
Master and House-Master at Clifton College. 
Upper and Junior Schools. Classical and Modern Sides. Army and Navy and 
London Matriculation Classes. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 18th, 1903, on which 
day an Entrance Examination will be held. One or more Exhibitions will be 
awarded at this Examination if Candidates are of sufficient merit. 

For Prospectus apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL CO. 
BLACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL, WEMYSS ROAD, S8.E. 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. GADESDEN, Girton College, Cambridge. 

















Boarding-Houses licensed by the Council :— 
39 Lee Park, Blackheath ; House-Mistress, Miss M, Haig Brown. 
5 Talbot Houses, Blackheath ; House-Mistress, Miss E. James. 
Prospectuses to be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School or 
from the HOUSE-MISTRESSES. 


L E N A L MM o ft ff 


The NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, September 18th. Special Classes 
for ARMY and NAVY. Facilities for learnmg Engineering, JUNIOR 
SCHOOL for Boys from 9-13. 

Apply to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


UDOR HAL L SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by Dr. and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only;. 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS, 

First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G, Sreter, F.RS., J. 
Cuurton Coins, M.A., H. E. Matpen, M.A., W. Rippmann, M.A., G. 
Garcia, R.C.M., E. Prapgav (Paris Conservatoire), P. Srorvine (Leipsic), 
A. P. Huevener, Terrick WiLiiams, C, JERRAM, M.A., &, Large Resident 
Statf of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres, Large gymnasium. 
Special attention to health. Matron, trained nurse. Prospectus on application. 


NIVERSITY OF DURGAHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hattield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


NEV BBS i TY OF DURE A IM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
a —— Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham, 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A PUBLIC 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL of the highest grade tor GIBLS, 
beautifully situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs, President of the 
Council: The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the 
Universities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School which are 
competed for yearly in July. The Council offer Free Scholarships without 
examination, covering all school fees, except boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in the South African War.—Prospectus from 
the Secretary, A. G. ¥. TRIBE, Esq.,'Albion Chambers, Bristol. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 

William R. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs. 

Henry Sidgwick, &c. MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 
22nd.—For information apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER. 


A CHARMING HOME SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S 
DAUGHTERS. Within easy distance of London. Excellent education. 
Fine house and grounds, Fees from 50 guineas,—-GROVE HOUSE, BRAIN- 


























——_____ 


S t MON ICO A’S SCHOOL 
TADWORTH, SURBRY, 


TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED, 


see country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of 
ed - boars ont en bi 
ound intellectual and physical training, combined wi 
a cultured and refined odin . sae advantages at 


PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH JONES, 


HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE, 
SCHOOL RE-OPENS SEPTEMBER 25rx. 
Oe 


zB to¢ker * oso @ 
MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Principal—C, H. DRAPER, B.A., D.Se. 
.2AY SOvRSES i MECHANICA et BEECTBGAL, snore 


aa by the General Medical Council for the first year's Medical 
Ourse. 











| oman HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limi 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medisval and Modern Languages Tripos), 

Fees—Four to Six Guineas a Term, 

PRIVATE OMNIBUSES daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 

BOARDING HOUSE, No, 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 17th. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. T. GILBERT 
GRIFFITHS, 109 Colmore Bow, Birmingham, 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Misg 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16, Braci 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon, Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs, A. H, Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs; T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 








Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman, 


DUCATION: THOROUGH and FIRST-RATE—A 

CAMBRIDGE M.A, (Moral Sciences Tripos) and his WIFE, well-born 
and highly connected, now Educating their own Family, are willing to RECEIVE 
THREE HEALTHY GIRLS (aged 7-14) of good family in their large West 
End bouse aud give them the benefit of unusually beautiful surroundings 
intelligent and logical teaching, aud the utmost care. Health, discipline, an 
amusement specially studied, and the Lucretian maxim, rerum cognoscere 
causas, cousidered in every subject taught. Inclusive fees, 200 guineas, 
Particulars at personal interview,—Address, ‘‘ DUX,” c/o Morley and Shirreff, 
Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, — 
AUTUMN TEBM OPENS MONDAY, September 16th.—Apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER, 


ENZANCE CHURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS.—Visitor: The Lord Bishop of Truro, Presideut: Rev. 
Prebendary Hedgeland. Head-Mistress: Miss Eleanor Hare. Boarders 
received by the Head-Mistress, Exceptionally mild climate.—Particulars may 
be obtained from the Secretary, R. H. QUICK, 10 Penrose Terrace, Penzance, 


CHOOL for BOYS WHOSE NERVOUS TEMPERA. 

MENT or PHYSICAL CONDITION UNFITS THEM for ORDINARY 
SCHOOL LIFE. Numbers limited, so that each boy may have individual 
attention. Situated ina healthy district on chalk soil, and within easy reach 
of London. Head-Master has had large experience with boys of this class, 
Resident trained nurses. Highly qualitied and experienced doctor on the staff. 
Cricket, football, and tennis grounds. ‘Testimonials and references from the 

eads of public schools, parents of pupils mont and present), and the medical 
profession, — Address, ** THETA,” c/o .Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical 
Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


EMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE, 

near BOURNEMOUTH.—Small Preparatory School for Sons of Gentle- 
men. Moderate terms; splendid situation near the sea; bracing climate.—G, 
MEAKIN, Head-Master. 


HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, DORSET, 


Education on moderna lines under the healthiest conditions for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen; physical culture a special feature; sea-bathing, swimming, | 
games; excellent music, languages and art.—Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. , 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others, 


LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim, Efficient staff of Teachers, 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs, 


; aleiaiidiaaltee LIST OF SCHOOLS 


BOYS and GIRLS) 
7) 





























AND TORS, 1908. 
AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS, 
1094 pages, Red Cloth, post free, 2s, 

Gives Particulars, Fees, &c., with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, 

Army, Navy, and University Tutors. 
J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
If statement of requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be sent 
free of charge. 


TUDENT INTERPRETERSHIPS, CHINA and 

JAPAN. Fifteen SUCCESSFUL PUPILS, including FIRST PLACE on 
Seven Occasions, 
STUDENT INTERPRETERSHIPS in the LEVANT. Seventeen SUC- 
CESSFUL PUFILS, including FIRST PLACE on Six Occasions. 

CONSULAR SERVICE. 
TWENTY-FOUR SUCCESSFUL PUPILS. 

Preparation in London for tke above. Particulars may be obtained om 








TLEE, ESSEX, 





application to care of B. J, BEEVOR. M.A., 22 Craven Street, S 


Balliol College; Mr. E, Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 
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RESDEN.—HOME on ENGLISH PRINCIPLES.— 
Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by proficient Teachers, receives 
‘mited number of young Girls desirous of finishing their education. Languages 
oe feature. Music, Art, &¢.—Miss Gamble is now in London. Address: 
Bt. ‘Andrew's Heuse, Mortimer Street, Ww. 


SELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
goa FEW DAUG HTEKSof GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil -PersonalRefs. Prospectus onapplication.—82Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


ENCE.—An Experienced ENGLISH TEACHER 
eo a LIMITED NUMBER of GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
in her Educational Home, standing in its own large and beautiful grounds ina 
healthy, elevated position overlooking the town. Studies begin on October lst.— 
Apply te Miss LOHSE, Giramonte, 2 Via della Torre del Gallo, Florence, Italy. 
ARIS. — FINISHING EDUCATIONAL HOME for 

P GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS desiring to study Languages. 

ho Bois. Bost English references 
Villa near the Bois. st English references, } 
Apply to Mlle. LEFEVRE, 24 Bd, d’Inkermann, Neuilly, Paris. 


LADY WISHES to RECOMMEND HOME-SCHOOL 

at NEUILLY, PARIS, where French and Scotch ladies RECEIVE a 
few GIRLS to study Languages, Music and Art, and continue their English 
Education if desired. French spoken. Good masters. Lectures, concerts. 
Comfortable house near the Bois, 14 Villa Ste. Foy, Neuilly.—Enquiries 
answered by Mrs, Rideout, Thainstone, Kintore, N.B, 

HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
C LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly oo Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportumties for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical , mes Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


A RtIS&=—_E T O I UL &. 


FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS BOARD and FAMILY COM- 


WO FOREIGNERS. 
ae ae ae DE VAUMESLE, 4 Rue du Déme, Paris. 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 

AGENCY. Est. 1880. 139 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 

isiting GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Répétitrices, Chaperons, 

Companions, Lady Housekeepers ( English and Foreign), introduced for British 
Isles and Abroad. Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 


lg WESTLANDS, SCARBOROUGH.—PRIVATE 


























SCHOOL for GIRLS. Recognised by the Board of Education. Princi- 

1, Miss E. H. WOOD, B.A. (Lond.) (Partner with Miss Woodhead 1900-1903). 

Paiversity Examinations. Special attention paid to outdoor exercise and 

physical training. Fees, 55 guineas per annum; for girls under 14 years, 50 
guineas per annum. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Preparation for the Services. Last 
year nine passed direct from school, first try. Indian Forests head of 
list. Of 26 Army Candidates in 5 years, all but 3 passed direct, first try. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individual care; seaside; very healthy ; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes, 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 
Golf, &c. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 17. 


Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions to Univs. and London Hospitals, 
Entrance Scholarships each July.—For Prospectus, &c., apply The BURSAR. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 2nd to 4th. 

Open to boys joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 18th. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 
Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


OLKESTONE. — BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 

AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 

of Newnham College, Cambridge. Fine — pectties modern detached house, 

Special attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 

Gladstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 

bridge ; Sir Arthur Charles, Sevenoaks, sometime Judge of the High Court 
and of the Arches Court. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of BOCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &e. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields, Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


RLEY FARM SCHOOL, HARROW.—Mr. G. B. 

INNES HOPKINS and Mr. H. C. BROADRICK PREPARE BOYS for 

the Public Schools and the Navy. Four Entrance Scholarships gaived at 

Harrow School last Easter : First and Second in Classics, Second in Mathematics, 
anda History Scholarship. Only candidate for Navy successful. 


ROADSTAIRS.—PIERREMONT COLLEGE.— 


Thorough modern education. Preparatory Department for Boys under 
ten. Large grounds, gymnasium, oe ck. ae for Honour List and 
Illustrated Prospectus, to L. W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 


SELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 


Girls’ School. Estab. 35 years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams. ; riding, 






































OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-ewners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists,&c, 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate and Forestry Branch, 
For Prospectus apply te the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 13th, 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.-—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. Inclose proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 1st.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A,, B.Sc., Principal. 


E W NAVAL SCHEME. 
CADETSHIPS IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 
MATTHEWS and COMPANY, PORTSMOUTH (Ltd.), 
ROYAL NAVAL OUTFITTERS, Estd. 1835, 
PORTSMOUTH.—Camden Buildings. 
LONDON.—21 er Street, Hanover Square, W. 
DEVONPORT.—44 Fore Street. 
‘““NAVAL CADETS UNDER THE NEW SCHEME.” A short Guide for 
Parents and Guardians, Copies forwarded FREE on application to Camden 


Buildings, Portsmouth. 
fallin COLLEGE, 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President~—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 

Public School Life and Education, with special Classes for all Navy and Army 
Examinations. Recent Honours include: Classical Scholarship, Oxford; 
Admissions to Woolwich, Sandhurst, the ‘ Britannia,’ to Naval eon &e. 
NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 17th.—Apply te Rev. The HEAD-MASTER, 
or to the SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, Lenden, W. 


N. EXAMINATION.—Parent warmly RECOM- 
MENDS TUTOR who has successfully prepared his son for the 
country rectory, with extensive grounds and 

ash Manor, Glamorganshire, 














KENT. 





£.N. Examination in charmin 
dairy.—Apply, J. D. CARNE, 





Fer 60 GuINzEas. 


Se Sass SHIP. ‘CONWAY, 
LIVERPOOL. 


For Training Young Gentlemen to become OFFICERS 
in the Mercantile Marine. 


For Prospectus apply to H. W. BROADBENT, BR.N.B., Commander, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


i" OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 


UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 
Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM. 

The house, especially designed and built for the Principals, stands on the 
slope of the Downs overlooking the sea. Boarders only received. Prospectuses 
on application. 

LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. a Evinetp Is: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encourag 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


ASTBOURNE. —GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

4 SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 

for Musie and Modern Languages, The house is beautifully situated in its own 

grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 


class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. egg et Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). Virst-class Modern Education. Highest references. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 

W. E. BOLLAND = years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 

FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 

healthy climate; golf links. Highest references given and required. One 

vacancy.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Classical and 
Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, workshop, swimming 
bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to Sons of Naval and 
Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hon. D’Arey Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &c.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Statf 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E.H. WHISHAW. 


ATHEDRAL SCHOOL, HEREFORD.—A small Public 
School, with large Scholarship Endowment. Moderate terms; large staff 
of Masters; Modern and Classical sides ; —s Cadet Corps, and regular 
mes.—For vacancies in the 3 boarding houses, list of successes, &c., apply, 
v. W. H. MURRAY BRAGG, The Close, Hereford. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Prinucipal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 












































wimming, hockey, tennis, Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts, 





Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year. Preparation for 
Cambridge Higher Local and London Matriculatiou,—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
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FRANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
SANDALL ROAD, N.W. Founded 1850. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc., F.C.P. 

The TERM will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, September 17th, 1903. 

The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on WEDNESDAY, 
September 16th, 1903. 

Term fees, £5 19s. and £6 6s., or £7 7s., according to age. 

Scholarships are given by the Brewers’ and Clothworkers’ Companies to the 
value of nearly £300 per annum. ¥ 

There are three Boarding-houses sanctioned by the Governors, with fees 
ranging from 51 guineas to 70 guineas per annum. 


AMDEN SCHOOL, PRINCE or WALES'S ROAD, n.w- 
Head-Mistress—Miss LAWFORD. 

The TERM will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, September 10th, 1903. 

The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on WEDNESDAY, 
September 9th, 1903. 

Term fees, £2 6s. 8d. or £3 3s., according to age. 

Scholarships are given by the Brewers’ and Clothworkers’ Companies to the 
value of nearly £300 per annum. 

For forms of application and particulars apply to the SECRETARIES, at 
the School addresses, 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL 
(THE NEW SCHOOL), 
NEAR ROCESTER, DERBYSHIRE, 





FOUNDED 1889, 


EDUCATES ON ENTIRELY NEW LINES 
BOYS OF 10 to 19. 





Magnificent New Buildings were opened in 1900. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th. Early application is requested 
# space is strictly limited. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 


lea SCHOOL, a OL, 
NORFOLK. 








PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES. 





NEW BUILDINGS OPENED NEXT TERM, which BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 2lst. 





For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


Q U E R N M O R E . 


ARMY, HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE and UNIVERSITY, Oral 
and Correspondence TUITION. Large Statf of 
SPECIALIST TUTORS. Small Classes, individual attention. 
The “GUIDE” to SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, MILITIA 
LITERARY, INDIAN POLICE and FORESTS 
and ADMIRALTY SUPPLY and ACCOUNTANT, containing 
the papers set at July Examination 
followed by Answers, will be ready shortly. 
JOHN GIBSON, M.A., FIRST-CLASS CAMBRIDGE, 24 Chancery Lane, 
W.C., and 14-18 Victoria Road, Upper Norwood. 


Aw? SB TA AD H 2 A oT a. 


Miss MARIAN GREEN (formerly Head-Mistress of Blackburn High School) 
hopes to REMOVE her SCHOOL in SEPTEMBER to the beautiful WEST 
HEATH. Unrivalled air and position, with the advantages of town within 
reach.—Present address, 7 Belsize Grove, Hampstead. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN, for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea, Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
years old. Resident trained nurse. Tllustrated Prospectus on application. 


BL 8 tT SB OD sO 8 OO BL 


An ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPENED in MAY, 1904. 
Boys intended for it can be received Next Term.—For particulars apply, Rev. 
HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


ee ae Oe Oe 8S C H O O IL. 


PREPARATORY HOUSE. 
Boys can be received from 9 years of age. 

Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 

T. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, SOUTH- 

BOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS.—Two Houses, Senior and Junior. Bracing 

air; sunny climate ; ten acres of grounds; playing-field ; Medical Gymnastic 

Mistress; special attention to Languagesand Music. MICHAELMAS TERM, 

SEPTEMBER 23rp.—Principals, Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERTS 
(late Princess Helena College). 


YNYARD SCHOOL, WATFORD.—Prep. for the 
Public Schools. 29 Ent. Scholarships, &., won at Eton, Harrow, and 
elsewhere since 1888. 25 Pupils received. Fees from 84 gs. Reference 
rmitted to Bishop Welldon, the Head-Masters of Eton, Charterhouse, Hailey- 
ury, &c.—Rev. R. CAPRON, B.A., B.Sc., Head-Master. 
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been MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
A SCHOOL OF LONDON UNIVERSITY, 


The WINTER SESSION, 1903-1904, will COMMENCE on THURSD. 
TWO BN SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100 oe 
‘WO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSH. value £100 and £60) wi 
for on September 22nd, 23rd, 24th. ) will be competed 
One Entrance Scholarship (value £60) open to Students of the Universiti 
of Oxford and Cambridge will be competed for on September 22nq and ting 
= in writing to _ — a — on gg anc September 14th 
‘here are annua i en Resident Hospital Appointments 
Students without poor fe 4 ' - Sats open to 
Composition Fee for general Students for whole Medical Curriculum 1 
guineas; for Dental Students, 54 guineas. » 135 
Special terms in favour of University Students who have commenced the; 
ee studies, and of University of London Students who have passed Pra, 
im. cl. 
The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides a ‘ 
for thirty Students. ieee ” . coomunodatien 
Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from 
J. MURRAY, M.B., F.B.CS., Dean, 


RO 
UF ors SO & 27 1.3 ae 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC (M.B. London), : 
The NEXT COURSE of LECTURES and Practical Classes for this Examing. 
tion will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. 
Full particulars may be obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy's 
Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 


| | aaetlaaled COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The SESSION 1903-4 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 8th, 

Students are requested to enter their names on Wednesday, October 7th, 
Lectures are given in all branches of General and Higher Education, Taken 
systematically, they form a connected and progressive course, but a single 
Course of Leetures in any subject may be attended. 

Courses are held in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London), and for the 
Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge); and also a Special Course of Scientifig 
Instruction in Hygiene. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. Two Entrance 
Scholarships will be awarded in June, 1904, The Early English Text Society's 
Prize will be awarded to Students in June, 1904, 

Students can reside in the College. 

An Extension of the Premises will be made for next Session, 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


.) 627 eee OF ABERDEEN, 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, 1903-1904. 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, October 13th, 1903, 
The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION will COMMENCE on September 25th, 

The Degrees in Medicine granted by the University are :—Bachelor of Medi. 
cine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), Master 
of Surgery (Ch.M.) They are conferred only after Examination, and only on 
Students of the University. A Diploma in Public Health is conferred after 
Examination on Graduates in Medicine of any University in the United 
Kingdom. The total cost for the whole Curriculum, including Hospital Fees 
and Fees forthe Degrees of M.B. and Ch.B., is usually about £150. Bursaries, 
Scholarships, Fellowships, and Prizes to the rumber of fifty and of the aggre 
gate annual value of £1.183 are open to Competitien in this Faculty. 

A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., may be had free on application to the 
Secretary of the Medical Faculty. 

The University also grants the following Degrees in Arts, Scienee, Divinity, 
and Law :—In Arts: Doctor ef Letters, Doctor of Philosephy, and Master of 
Arts. In Science: Dector of Science, Bachelor of Science (in Pure Science and 
in Agriculture), In Divinity: Doctor of Divinity (Honorary) and Bachelor of 
Divinity. In Law: Doctor of Laws (Honorary) and Bachelor of Laws (B.L.) 

Particulars may be had on application to the SECRETARY of FACULTIES. 


YY DINBURGH AGA DEMS. 

U Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 

THE NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN on 
WEDNESDAY, September 30th, at 10 o'clock, when there will be an Examina- 
tion in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new 
Boys. The regular work of the Session will begin on THURSDAY, 
October Ist, at 9 o'clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 

Copies of the new Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the Masters’ 
Boarding-Houses may be obtained from the JANITOR at the Academy, or 
from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply information. 

Parents are requested to enter the names of new Boys with Mr. C. E. W, 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 
as soon as possible, 

The Masters of the Bearding-Houses, Mr. F. A. HARDY, Scott House, 
Kinnear Road,and Mr. DRUITT, Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road, will be glad to 
see Parents by appointment. 

The Rector, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A.Oxon., will be glad to see 
Parents at the Academy on September 28th and 29th between 10 and 1 o'clock, 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH. 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON, Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903. 


Kies SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET, 


NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th, 
Junior House for Boys under 12. 


























T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING- 
SHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern 
Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Ceurts, Hockey Grounds. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd. Moderate Terms.—Prospectus 
on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


AMSGATE, WEST CLIFF COLLEGE.—High-class 
School for Boys. Recognised by Board of Education. Fine premises 
facing sea. Home comforts, liberal table. Scholarships, Laboratory, Museum, 
Workshop, Library, Sports. Preparatery Department. Great success Univer- 
sity, Civil Service, Professional Examinations.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN TEACHERS OFFER a full COURSE of PROFES- 
SIONAL TRAINING to LADIES who desire to become Teachers in Secondary 
Schools, or in Kindergartens. 
For all particulars as to qualifications for Entrance, Terms, Scholarships, 
Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, at the 
College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 

















D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

& SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and T'utors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


N R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a SELF: 
CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, receives Adult and 
Young Sufferers. Boys Treated and Educated at Bedford; individual attention; 
home comforts; large cricket field, swimming, gymnasium. ‘“ Stammering, 














post-frea. 1< Address. “Staverton.” Redford: and 10 Bentinck St., London, We 
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ENGINEERING and CHEMISTRY. 
- 

Ty AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 
SESSION a. aahgeepe apes 

3 of INSTRUCTION at the Institute’s Central Technica 

7 COURT ion Road) are for students not under 16 years of age ; those at 
Colles itute’s Technical College, Finsbury, for students not under 14 years of 
be athe Entrance Examinations to both Colleges are held in September, and 
Sessions commence in October. Particulars of the Entrance Examinations, 
= larships, Fees, and Courses of Study may be obtained from the respective 
Seah or from the Head Office of the Institute, Gresham College, Basinghall 


_ vciry and GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
(Exhibition Road, 5. W.) 
for higher Technical Instruction for Day Students _not under 16 
aring to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, Chemical and 
— Manufacturers, and Teachers. The College is a ‘‘ School of the U niversity 
or London ” in the Faculty of Engineering. Fee for a full Associateship Course, 
£30 por Session. | Fey Engineer! W.C. Unwin, F.B.S., M.Inst.C.E. (Dean). 
lana —_— anneal iw. E. Avrton, F.BS., Past Pres. 
Electrical Engineering.......+eesseseerer i Tnst.E.E. 
Chemistry .sscssssrssscrrerseeeeeeerenes H. bs. Armstrozs, Ph.D., LL.D., F.BS, 
Mechanics and Mathematics............ O.Henrici, Ph.D., LL.D., ¥ BS, 
CITY and GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Finsbury. 
(Leonard rages a Road, 1.C.) lias ; p 
ge for Day Students not under 14 preparing to enter Engineering an 
Pr my Ame and ior Evening Students. Fees, £15 per Session for Day 
Students. Professors :— 


A College 


: . . P rc {S. P. Thompson, D.Sc., F.B.S., Prin- 
Physics and Electrical Engineering...) “ginal of ae i= ug ’ 


Mechanical Engineering and MMathe-\ wy; palny, M.A., B.Sc., M.Inst. C.E. 


PP ors See subatdasakbeasebeebbaneakcoxesioes R. Meldola, F.R.S., F.1.C. | 
City and Guilds of London Institute, Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C, 


t Fale GREAT MALVERN, 











WORCESTERSHIRE. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
EstatiisHep OveR 50 YEARS. 
Principal—Miss FIRTH, ’ 
Camb, Women’s First-Class Honours Certificate, Medallist of BE. A. Music, 
formerly Head-Mistress of the Bath Hih School. 

The Education and Culture of individual pupils considered. French and 
German Governesses in residence, Professors of known ability attending for 
special subjects. The comforts and refinements of HOME life. Delicate 
Pupils receive special care. Large grounds. Sanitary cortiticate, 7 

Prospectus and Photographs, with References, on application to PRINCIPAL. 





RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GiRLS at SKELLEINLD, RIPON, Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud teunuis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ped. 22 Craven Street, ‘I'rafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephore No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
AKER’S. BAKER’S. BAKER’S. Seli no books without 
consulting Baker’s. Baker's stock is six times larger than any other local 
bookseller. Baker is known to collectors throughout the world. Many books 
can be supplied that cannot be found elsewhere, Baker is best Bookseller in Bir- 
mingham.— Bazaar, Exchange and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, 
Best Terms arranged. Papworth’s British Armoriuls, 1574; Borrow’s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Rent in a Cloud, 
green cloth, 1869 ; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 
1868; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerroli’s 
Men of Character, 3 vels., 1838; Hamerton’s Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 
1880; Gardiuer’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1803; 
Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823.—25s. offered for Freeman's Norman Conquest, 
Vol. V. only ; Handley Cross, cloth or menthly Nos., 1854; Freeman’s Historical 
Geography, 2 vols.; Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Ist edit., 1857.-BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOUN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given. Rawlinson’s 
Sixth Oriental Monarehy; Planché’s Cyclopedia of Costume, and any 
works on Costumes; Symonds’ Renaissance, Italian Literature and Essays; 
Bradley’s Ethical Studies; Delany, Autobiography; Muther’s History of 
Painting; Gardiner’s History; Maxwell’s Irish Rebellion, 1545; Crowe's 
Painting; Titmarsh’s Comie Tales, 1841; Greville Memoirs; Woman of No 
Importance; Lady Windermere’s Fan; Salomé; Moore’s Alps, 1864; Adven- 
tures of Mr. Ledbury, 1844; Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 1882; 
Meteor Magazine; In Memoriam, First Edition, 1850; Hunting Songs, 1834; 
Bullen or Dodsley’s Old Plays; Crealock’s Deer Stalking ; Calderon's Dramas, 
1853; Analysis of Hunting Field, 1846; Lang’s Ballads of France, 1872; 
Shelley’s Works, 4 vols. 1839, or 8 vols. 1880; Chaffer’s Keramic Gallery ; 
Tennyson's Poems, 1830, 1833, or 1842; Egan’s Sporting Anecdotes. Complete 
List of Wants free. Rare Books supplied. 100,000 Beoks for sale. State wants. 
Catalogues free.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED.—HIGHEST POSSIBLE PRICES 
PAID for Alken’s National Sports, 1825; Apperley’s Hunting Remini- 
scences, 1843; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1838; Alken’s Moments of Fancy, 1322; War. 
wickshire Hunt, 1837; Roadsters’ Album, 1845; Libraries purchased. Buyers 
sent any distanee. List free—JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS, Birmingham. 


ARGAINS FOR BOOK-BUYERS.—A New Catalogue 

J of Publishers’ Remainders and other acquisitions, at greatly reduced 

rices, comprising works in all branches of Literature. Also Catalogue of 

ew Books at Discount Prices, Free on application.—H. J. GUAISHEL, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street. London, W. 


OOKS WANTED.—£15 OFFERED for Nimrod’s Life 

of a Sportsman, 1842; £8, Sporting Repository, 1822; £2, Aliee’s 
Adventures, 1866 ; £5, Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1838 or’42 ; £3, Tennyson's Poems, 1833 ; 
£3, Keats’ Poems, 1817, Libraries purchased. Buyers sent any distance.—For 
any book onearth write to MANAGER, Holland House Bookstores, Birmingham. 


ICTURES WANTED.—WANTED, by a private Col 


lector a few genuine Old Masters of the English, Dutch, or Frenc! 
































+ ° ie a 
Schools ; Portraits of Ladies of the Early English School preferred. Only 
the finest things required. A liberal commission given for information lea ling 
to purchase.—Address, COLLECTOR, c/o Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 








WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver. &e., &c., who desire to dispose of 

same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pail 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 


OCKROACHES & BLACKBEETLES ABSOLUTELY 
. CLEARED WITH UNION PASTE.—In 1896 Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S. 
Sheffield Museum, exterminated overwhelming plague of them from She!ie: 
Workhouse, and this Paste has since been used everywhere with unfailing 
success. Innumerable testimonials and press commendations. Tins 1/3, 2/3, 
“6, post-free, irom HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Koad, Sheffield, 
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IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, AND 
FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th, 1903, 





PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. 
Mesdames ALBANI, AGNES NICHOLLS, MURIEL FOSTER, 
KIRKBY LUNN, and CLARA BUTT. 
Messieurs BEN DAVIES, WILLIAM GREEN, JOHN COATES, 
ANDREW BLACK, KENNERLEY RUMFORD, & FFRANGCON DAVIES. 
TUESDAY MORNING. 
“ELIJAH.” 


TUESDAY EVENING. 

SIR C. VILLIERS STANFORD'S “VOYAGE OF MAELDUNE.” 
MOZART’S G MINOR SYMPHONY. 
TSCHAIKOWSKY’S ‘“ HAMLET” OVERTURE, 
CHERUBINI’S “ ANACREON” OVERTURE. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
DB. ELGAR’S NEW WORK, “THE APOSTLES” 
(Composed Expressly for this Festival), 
BRAHMS’S FOURTH SYMPHONY, 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
SULLIVAN’S “GOLDEN LEGEND.” 
DR. COWEN’S ORCHESTEAL POEM, “A PHANTASY OF 
LIFE AND LOVE.” 
WEBER'S OVERTURE TO “DER FREYSCHUTZ.” 


THURSDAY MORNING. 
“THE MESSIAH.” 


THURSDAY EVENING. 
BERLIOZ’S SYMPHONY “ HAROLD IN ITALY.” 
LISZT’S XII. PSALM, 
HERR RICHARD STRAUSS'S “ DON JUAN.” 
SIR HUBERT PARRY’S “ BLEST PAIR OF SIBENS,” 
WAGNER'S “ MEISTERSINGER” OVERTURE, 


FRIDAY MORNING. 
BACH’S MASS IN B MINOB, 


FRIDAY EVENING. 
BRUCKNER’S “TE DEUM.” 
DVORAK’S SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS, 
BRAHMS’S ALTO RHAPSODIE. 
BEETHOVEN'S CHORAL SYMPHONY, 





Conpuctor: Dr. HANS RICHTER. 


PRICES FOR ORDINARY TICKETS, 
Seenred Seats for each Morning Performance ... « & 
Unsecured Places for each Morning Performance aes 0 
Secured Seats for each Evening Performance .., ae 0 
Unsecured Places for each Evening Performance om 080 

A set of Tickets (transferable) will be issued at £6 6s, These admit to every 
performance and have priority of choice in the Ballot. 

The Strangers’ Committee will Ballot for, and Select Places for, persons who 
cannot conveniently attend to Ballot for their own places, on application, by 
letter, accompanied by remittance, to H. A. Wiggin, Esq., the Chairman of 
that Committee, 123 Colmore Kow, Birmingham. 

Detailed Programmes may be obtained post-free on application to 

WALTER CHARLTON, Secretary, 
5 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 





TACATION CRUELTY TO OATS 


PERSONS LEAVING THEIR HOMES VACANT, or in eharge of 
Caretakers, are earnestly desired to provide for the wants of their DOMESTIC 
CATS, instead of consigning them to a lingering death in empty houses, or to 
inevitable starvation and cruelty when turned adrift in the streets. 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 

R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, London, 5S.W. 





if OOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


TWO and THREE WEEKS’ TOURS TO 
PORTUGAL and MADEIRA for £10, £12, and £16 1és., 
ALL FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING LANDING, EMBARKING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES. 


For full particulars and special bills apply to THE BOOTH S.S, CO, (Ltd.), 
80 James Street, Liverpool. 


ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


LIVERPOOL TO CANADA. First Cabin, £14; Second, £7 and £8; Third, 
£5 10s.; every Tuesday. 
ai Sie RR 6a ccnceecsccscactascescesesodvcavicontentieacad Aug. 18th. 
S.s. ‘Mount Temple’ (twin-screw), 11,300 tons ......... Aug. 25th, 
JAPAN, CHINA, AUSTRALIA. Fast luxurious travel. 
Steamers leave Vancouver as follows :— 
‘Empress of China’ (for Japan) .........00...s0000--. Sept. 7th. 
* Moana’ (for Australia) ..........s0cccccsssssresserseeee SEDC. 18th, 
Through Tickets to Japan, Australia, or Around the World, providing 
Atlantic passage by any Line. 
TOURS.—Some of the world’s Ber mp scenery is along the Canadian 
‘acific Line. 
__For Berths or Free Guide Books, apply to CANADIAN PACIFIC BAILWAY, 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, 8S, W, 
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MAPLE & 


LONDON 


MAPLE & CO have the largest selection of 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


as Easy and Writing Chairs, Writing Tables, 
Bookeases, Escritoires, Bureaus, and other 
appointments, in the World. 


The ‘““RUSSELL” Roll Top Table at £7 7s. 
is the very thing for a busy and oft- 
interrupted LITERARY MAN. 


FURNITURE 


LIBRARY 
MAPLE & 


“Co 


PARIS 
MONTHS, 


with List 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(Limirep), 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 


from ONE GUINEA ppp 


ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms 
’ 


of New Books, post free on 


application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT, 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a Few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and: 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored, 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


CO 241 Brompton René. S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 


nd at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 


PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 


disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over LOANS granted thereon by the ee i oe REVERSIONARY INTEREST 


Half a Million Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 


Street, E.C. 





SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


lace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





The Battle of the Cave Men and the Wolves. 
(From “ The Human Epte.”’) 
* The foe was routed, and the field was ours. 
The moon came forth and looked upon the scene, 
Where man and wolf throughout the silent hours 
In motley heap the rugged rocks between 
Lay dead and lifeless ‘neath the moonlight’s sheen, 
We, who had made the shift our lives to save, 
Turned to our caves, lamenting what had been. 
Deep silence fell, and darkness like the grave; 
When lo! awounded wolf came crawling to my cave.’ 
THE HUMAN EPIC. 
By J. F. ROWBOTHAM. 10s. 6d. net. 
London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford St., Strand. 


. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


23 °/ DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91 ° 
° repayable on demand. 2 Io 





The BIKKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 


Cc, A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 
DIABETES. 
DIABETES. 
DIABETES. 


All you have guessed about Diabetes may be wrong. 

If you wish to know the truth, write to the Diabetic 

Institute, l5aa, St. Dunstan’s Hill, London, E.C., 
for treatise: ‘‘ Health is Wealth.” It's Free. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
*«s@RAND Prix” PENS. 


Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. Paris, 1900. 














SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 






AZC..rcccccce 0 
Half-Page ...... 0 
Quarter-Page ° coos 6 
Narrow Column .....++++ ocece 0 
Half-Column 3 0 
Quarter-Column ....... sssncne OFF © 

COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ...cccccccccccce £1414 0 
Inside Page ..cccccccccccccces 1212 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (halt- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
lds. per inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
los. per inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms; net. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 20” Poi", 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
eures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Boitles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET,reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on appheation to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
neg | a BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mail 

Jast, S.W. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

anufacturers, &c., on application. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 














PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 





Ineludiag postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United King- yearly. — terly. 
dom sts “se cw tl 86... 0343... 072 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
. Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &e. ove oo 2126... O40-S.., 





CHURCH CONGRESS, BRISTOL, 


October 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th, 1903, 

PRESIDENT—THE LORD BISHOP OF BRIsTO.. | 

The Subjects include—Variations in a National 
Church in Aspects of Doctrine and in Ritual—The 
Education Act—Racial Characteristics as Affecting 
Missionary Work—Position and Responsibilities of 
Laymen—The Old Testament as Affected by Re. 
search—Interpretation of Gospels and Creeds ag 
Affected by Newer Historical Methods—Church 
Finance—Social Problems—Spiritualising of the 
Clergyman’s Parochial Life—Chureh in its Relation 
to the State—Adaptation of Services—The Psalter 
—Aids which Science Gives tothe Religious Mind— 
Sermons—Music—Tvranslations and Versions of the 
Scriptures—Church on the Waters. Meetings for 
Girls, Boys, Women, and Men. Members’ Tickets 
(not transferable), 7s. 6d. each, with Official Pro. 
gramme, may be obtained on sending name and 
address to Hon. Secs., in Aug., St. Barnabas Vic.; 
in Sept. and Oct. Church Congress Office, Bristol: 
Church House, Westminster ; S.P.C.K., Northumber. 


land Avenue; National Society, Sanctuary, West. . 


minster ; and Mr. J. Hart, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, 
The whole of the Colston Hall Buildings and the 
Hannah Moore Rooms, Park St., have been taken for 
Church Congress requirements, 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub. 
scriptions received by, Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UpuHam, 283 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. U.S.A.; THe Inter. 
NATIONAL News Company, 83 and 8 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MEssns, 
BRENTANO, Union Syuare, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NewsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANTS 
Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THe 
Harotp A. WILSON CoMPANyY, LTD., 3d 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THe ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKsELLING Depét, Cairo and Port 
Said. 





Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GotrcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 


Perth, West Australia; PRICTOR AND CoM-: 


PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; YW. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R.SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
W. C. Riesy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
GotTcnH, Cape Town. 





Jo ensure insertion Advertisements should 
reach the Publishing Office not later than 


the first post on Friday. 
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mR. CHARLES MARRIOTT'S NEW BOOK. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE COLUMN.” 


THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS. 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT, 
Author of “The Column,” and “Love With Honour.” 
Price 6s. 
THE REVIEWS. 

h.—' Mr. Marriott’s new book has all the properties of a 
» Lory ptr the qnalities of a great-one......We can recommend 
food oak as @ wonderfully clever piece of work, which lifts the author into 

the very front rank of English novelists.” 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—“‘ Mr. Marriott has once more shown that he is 
co of his craft. The scheme of the story is original and its characters 
pepe ue......The book is the best of the three that bear Mr. Marriott's name. 
th is on advance upon ‘The Column.’ We have had uncthing so good of its 
hind since ‘ Lothair.’ , 
The Morning Advertiser.—* Seldom does one come across such a book as 
this of Mr. Marriott's, which displays both an inclination to consider the 
igsues of the drama of humanity in these times, and also a marked 
capacity for turning those issues to good account.” 


A Second Edition, completing 10,000 Copies of 


THE MS. IN A RED BOX. 


IS NOW READY. 
With Map and Publisher’s Note. 


Price 6s. 
THE REVIEWS. 


The Daily News.—" It is a vigorous historical romance, with a clear, straight 
forward style and plenty of kot incident......excellent for a holiday hour.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—“ An extraordinarily vivid and powerful romance. 
The present season has not produced a work of more vigorous freshness than 
this orphaned novel—the writer is quite an expert in the manipulation of 
incident, and in the garnishing of his work with local colour and historical 
jnterest.”” 
ve Jaques in the Daily Chronicle,—‘‘ The hero is the doughtiest hand ata 
swashing blow that you can find in the fighting ebronicles of his period. John 
Bidd in ‘Lorna Doone’ was nothing to him.” 

The Morning Advertiser.—“ It is a thoroughly competent, breezy, exciting 
historical nevel. The whole story is:written in a prettily quaint style......it is 
charming from the first page to the last.” 

The Star.—‘ The charm of the book is in its vivid little vignettes of the 
Fensandthefenmen. It reminds me in this respect of Kingsley’s ‘Hereward.’” 

The Scotsman.—“ An able, spirited, and interesting historical romance...... 
the book is so well done as to have quite an uncommon distinction among 
romances of this kind.” 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 

















“A valuable contribution to the ‘grand inquest.’ 
Seekers after truth can now readily satisfy themselves.” 
—DAILYy CHRONICLE, August 10th, 


FREE TRADE 


AND OTHER 
FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES OF 


THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL. 


EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION, BY 


FRANCIS W. HIRST. 


With Index, 520 pages, crown 8vo, 5s, net ; postage, 4d. 
[Just published. 
In the present Inquiry, a prehension of the stand- 
point of the founders of the Manchester Schoo! Is 
necessary. The matter herein contained Is the pith of 
the writings and speeches of the old economists, rendered 
serviceable by an index and an iiluminating introduction. 
At all Booksellers’, or 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 








Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 78. 


(Asers “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 





London: Published by the Stationers’ ComPAny, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopz and ABC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 








MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 
SOUTH WALES. By A. G. Brapzey. 


With Illustrations by Freperick L.Grices. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s, 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ The illustrations are attractive and excellent, 
and the whole volume one which makes the reader long to pack his knapsack.” 








TWO NEW NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


THE METTLE OF THE PASTURE. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN 


Author of “ The Choir Invisible,” &c. 


ROUND ANVIL ROCK. 


By NANCY HUSTON BANKS, 
Author of “ Oldfield.” [Ready on Tuesday. 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS. By Enwix 


A. Pratt. Reprinted, with Additions, from the Times. Crown 8vo, 
3s, 6d. net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A most interesting and level-headed book, one 
that will appeal to the ordinary at least as much as to the expert reader.” 


JACOB SHUMATE:;; or, Tae Proptr’s 


MARCH. A VOICE FROM THE RANKS. _ By Sir Henry Wrrxoy, 
K.C., Author of ‘Socialism: being Notes on a Political Tour.” In 2 vols, 
8vo, 21s. net. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A book that was well worth writing, for it will 
impart new ideas and abundance of knowledge.” 


DANTE’S INFERNO, and other Trans- 


lations. By EpwarD WILBERFORCE, a Master of the Supreme Court. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

MORNING POST.—" Mr. Edward Wilberforce’s translation into verse of 
Dante’s ‘Inferno’ is generally vigorous and faithful. It will be found to 
compare favourably with the best metrical versions in English, Its chief 
excellence is its fidelity to the metaphorical language of the poet.” 














NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
POVERTY. A Study of Town Life. By 


B. Sresoum ROWNTREE. Crown 8vo, sewed, ls, net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 








REISSUE, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
With Portrait, 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF TWO 
ULSTER MANORS, 


and of their OWNERS, 


By the EARL of BELMORE, P.C., G.C.M.G. 
(H.M.L. County Tyrone), Formerly Governor of New South Wales. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
89 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





Price 2s, 6d. 


LIGHT AND SHADE. 
BY 
ARTHUR H. HOLMES 
(Author of “ The Voice of the World,” &c.) 


““Mr. Holmes is exceptionally clever at making character studies...... Gets 
some very dramatic effects.”"—Lloyd’s News. 
“The stories are real art, full of insight, delicate and intense.”’ 

—Morning Advertiser. 


“Should be read with enjoyment by everyone who takes it up.’’-—Scolsman. 


Mr. THOMAS BURLEIGH, 376-7 Strand, W.C. 


The “Allenburys” Foods. 


These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of 
towns, especially in hot weather. 


Milk Food, No. 2. 


From 3 to 6 mths, 








Malted Food, No. 3. 


From 6 mths. & upwards, 


Milk Food, No. 1. 
From birth to3 mths. 





A pamphlet on “‘ Infant Feeding and Management ” (48 pages) free. 





INVESTED FUNDS......£47,000,000. 


Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., London, E.C. 
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BAGS ON THE MOORS. 


SOSSSSSSSSSSOSOSSSSOS SOOO VOSSOOSOOOOOOD 





TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF 


“The COUNTY GENTLEMAN’ 


IS AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY FOR EVERY 
SPORTSMAN AND COUNTRY-HOUSE OWNER. 


To-day’s ‘COUNTY GENTLEMAN ”’ contains, amongst numerous Illustrated Articles of 
especial interest to all dwellers in the Country, a Complete Return of the Bags from all 
the Principal Grouse Moors in the Kingdom, and is a splendid reference for all 
Sporting Men. 

“THE GAMEKEEPER’S LARDER” is one of Mr. C. J. Cornisn’s delightful 
weekly Contributions to “The County Gentleman.” 


“TYPES IN THE GROUSE BUTTS” is an Article of current interest which 


is sure to interest every Sportsman. 


“CONCERNING SHOT SIZES” will appeal to the lover of technicalities in 
Shooting subjects. 


“WHY DOES THE YEOMANRY EXIST?” “Yeroman’s Answer” is a 
continuation of this fascinating Controversy which has aroused such interest 
throughout Yeomanry circles. 


“ON BUDDING ROSES” is an Article which will be appreciated by all who 


are interested in early Autumn work in the Garden. 


‘6’ SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHPLACE—A COMPROMISE” will interest all 


students and followers of the great Poet. 


IN FACT, TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


“AN IDEAL COUNTRY-HOUSE PAPER.” 
IT IS FULL OF GOOD THINGS APPEALING TO ALL LOVERS OF OUTDOOR LIFE AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 


WE ARE GIVING AWAY PRIZES VALUE £200 EVERY QUARTER TO AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHERS, TO ACROSTIC SOLVERS, TO QUOTATION SOLVERS. 


Get “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” now from your Newsagent. If he has sold 
out, send us a post-card telling us of your disappointment, and we will then insure 
your having wt in future. 





“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” Price 6d. Weekly. 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. SETON MERRIMAN’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


On August 20th. Crown &vo, 6s. 


BARLASCH OF 
THE GUARD. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF “THE SOWERS,” “IN KEDAR'S TENTS,” “THE 
VELVET GLOVE,” “THE VULTURES,” &c. 


NOTICE.—A THIRD SUPPLY IS NOW READY OF 
LETTERS OF A _ DIPLOMAT’S 


By MARY KING WADDINGTON. Illustrated with 
wi FE. Portraits, Views, &c., 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

SPECTATOR.—* Madame Waddington’s ‘ Letters,’ if they were not welcome 
onany other ground, w ould be supremely welcome for this reason alone, that 
they make a picture fuil of life and individuality, which is entirely free from 
the taint of vulgarity or the consciousness of being ‘smart.’...... We can but dip 
here and there and bring up a very few gems as samples of the thousand-and- 
one charming things that make up the book.” 


AN AMERICAN GIRL IN LONDON. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NCW READY.—Crown 8v0, 6s. 


LONDON ROSES: an idyll of the 
British Museum. By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY, Author of 
“Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse,” ‘ Rupert, by the Grace of God,” &e. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The ‘characters of the two men and the two girls 
are well contrasted and faithfully drawn, and in her dialogue the authoress 
shows a sense of humour, a faculty for bright unlaboured conversation, which, 
together with a literary and social appreciation, makes her book particularly 
pleasant reading.” 

PUBLIC OPINION.—“ A charming book..,...as pure and sweet and ‘every- 
day’ as its name.” 


GEORGE GORING’S DAUGHTERS. 


By M. E. CARR, Author of “ Love and Honour.”’ Crown 8vo, 6s, 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

ATHENZUM.—“ As for the characters, they are all alive; and the warmth 
and fulness of the narrative compare well with the thin, scratchy stories of the 
present day.”’ 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Quite out of the run of ordinary novels. Apart 
from its literary excellences it has a charm that is quite wresistible...... 
Mrs. Carr’s book is one not only to read, but to kecp.” 


ARDINA DORAN. By Susan Curisiay, 


Author of ‘‘ An Inland Ferry.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FIRST EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND EDITION READY IMMEDIATELY. 

TIMES.—“‘ Ardina should take a very honourable place among the more 
ethereal heroines of the year......The tale is well worth reading were it only for 
Ardina, gleaming like a slender silver thread in the midst of it all.” 

ST. JAMES’S GAZUTTE.—“* The book has a very distinct character of its 
own, bewildering or enchanting according to the practical temperament of the 
reader, We found a good deal of enchantment in it.” 








on 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 














In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net, 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 


“We cordially recommend the book, agreeing with its editor that there isa 

lace for such work and for ‘liberty of prophesying’ by those who claim to 

irect to the Word of God in their search for truth, and to form their ow: 
judgment.” —Tines. 


) 
1 


“Tn this little book, made up of a couple of dozen papers contributed to the 
Spectator by a lay contributor, we have tound more food for reflection than is 
often met with in a volume of occasional essays on Biblical subjects......We 
beheve that the book is well worth reading and that the writer deserves weil 
of students of the Bible.’—Guardian. 


“In this book you can find the best exegesis on the Bible from the most 
valuable standpoint—spiritual sympathy—that the English Church has pro- 
duced for many a long day...... *M. C. E.’ has given us a noble and beautiful 

ok—a commentary on practical religion of inestimable value.” 

—Pa!ll Mall Gazette, 












ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
te the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 








NEW ADDITION TO 
THE LITERATURE ON R. L. S. 


STEVENSONIANA, , the ACADEMY says :— 


“Those lovers of the man and 
By J. A. Hammerton. Illus- admirers of the artist to whom 
trated, demy Svo, cloth gilt, = Hammerton inscribes this 
collection of Stevensoniana will be 
12s. 6d. net. Uniform with the (iroful to him Sor his zeal and 


Edinburgh Stevenson. discretion.” 
The SCOTSMAN says :—‘ It is well to have so many and so 
widely scattered pieces of information collected...... and the book will 


have a hearty welcome.” 


SUBMARINE NAVI- . The STANDARD  says:— 


“Mr. Burgoyne’s ‘ Submarine 


: PAS Navigation: Past and Present, 
GATION T AND is the first full and exhaustive 


PRESENT. By Alan UH. treatise on the subject published 
Burgoyne, F.R.G.S. With '” Zaglish. 
nearly 300 Illustrations, 2 vols., The WESTMINSTER 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 31s, 6d. net. GAZETTE says :—“ This work 
; may be described as a complete 
guide to submarine navigation, past and present...... The author...... 
has shown remarkable industry, and his book contains a great mass of 
information,” 


MUSIC IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Small crown $&vo, cloth, 5s. net, 


E NGLI SH MUSIC The aim of this series is to give 
in @ brief space a count, 

IN THE NINETEENTH papi. Pi pronth-n Of the on 
gress of music and of musical 


CENTURY. By J. A. knowledge in the Nineteenth yd 
Maitland, M.A., F.S.A. tury. 


FRENCH MUSIC : : 
The ATHENAIUM $eays:— 
IN THE NINETEENTH «© Ze votwne is a thoughtfut and 
interesting contribution to th 
CENTURY. By Arthur musical literature of the day.” ’ 
Hervey. 


NEW POETRY. 
SONGS OF WOMAN- , The TIMES  says:—“ Miss 


Alma Tadema’s work has a purity 

HOOD. By Laurence Alma and a reticence that lift it high.” 
The ACADEMY says:— 

Tadema. [Feap. 8vo, buck- “Whether the author turns the 


be 2 ’ daily cheep of a mother to her 
ram, 3s. net ; paper, 2s. net babe into an authentic little lyric 
like ‘ Solace,’ or the cry of a girl’s heart into poetry, it is the gift of 
seeing the lyricism in elemental things, and setting it simply down— 
natural as the cry of birds,” 


THE FLOWER OF _The TIMES says: —“ Mr. 


Noyes has given us, in this 


little poem, work of real fancy, 
OLD JAPAN. By Alfred filled with magic and beauty.” 


Noyes. Feap. 8vo, half- The ACADEMY says:—“ A 


parchment, 5s. net. poet, with the spell of far-off fan- 

tasies upon his lips, haunted by 
ihe infinite vistas of remote memories into which he has surely peered, 
has written a volume entitled ‘The Flower of Old Japan.” 


THE LOOM OF The TIMES says : —“ Striking 


YEARS By Alfred Noyes. WEYSES...... mystical in spirit, and 


with a melancholy music reminis- 
Feap. Svo, half-parchment, 5s. cent of Poe.” 
net. 


POEMS. By Valentine Ash. Feap. 8vo, buckram 
gilt, 8vo, 5s. net. 


VERSES. By Walter Casselton. Large pott 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. 
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DUCKWORTH AND CO, 


SOOO SSOSSSOSSSSOSHSOSHSSSOSOSOSOOOOD 


THE ORRERY PAPERS. 


Edited by the COUNTESS of CORK and ORRERY. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 42s. net, with 23 Photogravures. 


[See Prospectus at your Bookseller's 


* Themselves literature, and worth reading for their admirable style, as well as for the facts which they convey......We have read these two volumes with 


the greatest pleasure.”—S peciator. 


“Charming to look at as well as to read.”— Daily Chronicle, 


“Perhaps the most genuine literature of that time...... Stand high among the Letters in our language.”—Speaker. 


* Have the high historical value of State papers.”—Outlook 


“There are few more attractive than the documents printed in these two sumptuous volumes......A real and valuable contribution.”—Daily Telegraph, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


THE ORRERY PAPERS. 





NEW VOLUME in 
MESSRS. DUCKWORTH’S GREENBACK LIBRARY, 
JUST OUT. 
**The lost art of satire.”—DAILY NEWS. 


CALIBAN’S GUIDE TO LETTERS; 


Or, The Aftermath, or Gleanings from a Busy Life. 
By H. BELLOO, Author of “ The Path to Rome,” &c. 
Paper, 1s, €d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 
“Full of vitality and laughter.”—Daily Chronicle. 


ROSSLYN’S RAID. By Beatrice H. Barmey. 
SUCCESS. By R. B. CunnincHame GRAHAM. 


“This author stands out from among his fellows since Stevenson die? as 
the embodiment of one thing in literature...... that rare thing, charm....... 
Full of pleasing whimsicality, of literary distinction, of quaint, ironical 
philosophy.” —Athenzum. 


BUSH STUDIES. By Barpara Bayntoy. 


‘Worth a dozen books by more familiar and accepted writers on 
Australia.”—Daily Mail. 





ES 


DUCKWORTH’S POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART, 
Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net, 
NEW VOLUME JUST OUT. 


GAINSBOROUGH. 


By ARTUUBR B. CHAMBERLAIN. With 55 Illustrations, 


LEONARDO. 
By Dr. GEORG GRONAU. 4 Illustrations, 
*Tilustrated with drawings which are not only authentic, but also chosen 
with discriminating taste. Admirably reproduced ; indeed, there is little to 
be said except that it isan almost perfect model of what such a book should 
be.”’—Athenzum, 


THE FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS, 
By C. MAUCLAIR. 50 Illustrations, 


ROSSETTI. By F. M. Hurrrer. | FRED. WALKER. By C. Bracg, 
50 Illustrations, 33 Illustrations, (Photogravure 
Frontispiece.) 
DURER. By lL. Ecsenstem, 37| MILLET. By B. Routayp. $2 Mus. 
Illustrations. trations. 
EADY SHORTLY, 
REMBRANDT. By A. Bréat, 60) BOTTICELLI. By Mrs. Avy (Julia 
Illustrations. | Cartwright). 








NOW READY. 


THE CURSE 
OF COBDEN 


AND THE WORSHIP OF DIANA. 
By J. BUCKINGHAM POPE. 
FREE-TRADE FALLACIES EXPOSED. 


ONE SHILLING NET. NEW EDITION. 


A Book for TO-DAY. | 





THE POPISH PLOT. 


A Study in the History of the Reign of Charles IL 
By JOHN POLLOCK, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Tall demy Svo, 10s. net. 


An important contribution to English history, dealing mainly with three 
questions propounded to the Author by the late Lord Acton. 


“‘Mr. Pollock’s book is one of the most thrillingly interesting that I have 
read for many a year.’—Mr. ANDREW Lang, in the Pilot. 





LOVE’S GHOST and LE GLAIVE. 
By EDITH ESCOMBE. 6s. 


**We have been very much interested by these pieces of fiction. As we 
admire their workmanship we cannot do better than call the attention of 
discriminating readers to ‘ Love’s Ghost.’”’—Literary World. 


THE KING OF FOLLY ISLAND. 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


THREE VIEWS OF MISS JEWETT’S WRITING. 


1. “The talent of Miss Sarah Orne Jewett is not sufficiently recognised.” 
—Mr. Witiiam ARcHER, in his Book, ‘‘ America To-Day.” 





' 8, “Nothing more pleasingly characteristic of rural life in New England has 


n written...... They are properly idylls in prose.” 
a —From a Letter of Jauzes RussEtL Lowetu. 


8. “Her studies are as clear-cut as 2 cameo, and they are of a character 
distinctly her own......The better phase of New England life and character is 


exquisitely delineated. Miss Jewett is without rivalry in this field.” 
— Boston Herald, 





MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI 


By CHARLES HOLROYD. 
52 Illustrations. FIRST VOLUME IN A NEW SERIES. 
Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 





‘““CROPPIES LIE DOWN.” A Tale of ’98, 


By WitiiaM Bucktey. 6s. 
* A successful historical novel.” 
** Admirably drawn.”’ 
** Sketches of Irish peasant women will rank with those of any novelist.” 
—Atheneum, 
“* Reaches the highest level of excellence. I shall find a place for ‘ Croppies 
Lie Down’ between ‘ Micah Clarke’ and ‘ A Gentleman of France,’”—7o-Day. 


REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE. By 

Exrryor Gury. 6s. With Coloured Frontispiece. 
Spirit, verve, and good humour. Unaifectedly charming. 
—Daily Chronicle, 


A GIRL AMONG THE ANARCHISTS. 


By IsaseL MerepitH. Prefcce by Moriey Rosperts. Crown &vo, with 
Frontispiece, 6s. 
This narrative of life among the London Anarchists is strictly true—a record 
of actual experience, 
“*Mr. Morley Roberts assures us that he knows Isabel, and knew ‘ Kosinski,’ 
and has himself written for the ‘Tovsin,’ Very amusingly and effectively 
drawn.”—Daily Express, 


THE PRINCESS OF HANOVER. By 
MarGaret L. Woops. Crown 8vo, ds. net. 
* We do not know any recent play that is nearly as good.”—Saturday Review. 


ST. TERESA. By Henri Jory, Author of “The 
Psychology of the Saints,” &c.,and General Editor of ‘ The Saints” Series, 
Crown 8v0, 3s, 


THE ROADMENDER. By Micnarn Farress, 


2s. 6d. net. Ninth Impression, 
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